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God who gave us life gave us liberty. Can 
the liberties of a nation be secure when we 
have removed the conviction that these liberties 
are gifts of God? Indeed I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just, that 
his justice cannot sleep forever. Commerce be- 
tween master and slave is despotism. Nothing 
is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free. Establish 
the law for educating the common people. This 
is the business of the state to effect and on a 
general plan. 

—Thomas Jefferson, as quoted in the mural panel 
in the Jefferson Memorial Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Editorial Comment 


We present in this issue a discussion of the 
American Federation of Teachers written by its 
resident. The expression of this point of view is 
the first of an anticipated series of articles on 
teacher's organizations in the United States. The 
next will be a description of the National Edu- 
cation Association and its work, now under prep- 
aration by another member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

There is need for a united front for teachers 
around the world. There is room for some careful 
thinking on our own teachers’ organizations. We 
hope that these articles will stimulate your in- 
terest in the subject, will give some of the raw 
materials for such thinking. When these and all 
the other facts are brought in, we believe men of 
good will, sharing the sense of responsibility for 
effective action, can do the necessary thinking 
for the most effective presentation of the cause of 
teachers before the world. 


Your Chapter Meeting 


The best thing in Phi Delta Kappa for most 
members is the stimulation to growth from the 
fellowship of the chapter meeting. The chapter 
meeting brings together for exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion men of avowed interest in 
research, service, and leadership. The men come 
from across lines of subject fields, administrative 
units and levels. Following most speeches are dis- 
cussions with ‘‘no holds barred’’ which sharpen 
thinking and thinkers. The bonds of the frater- 
nity permit the freest exchange. The brother is 
made welcome with all his ideas. Many ideas and 
enterprises are born in such situations to find ex- 
pression in action through channels never related 
to Phi Delta Kappa. 

We know that a lot of the readers of this mag- 
azine miss the chapter fellowship, being located 
too far away from the home base. You will have a 
bit of that home-like feeling as you read the 
teport of the address by Brother Horn in a chapter 
meeting. It must have started some hot discus- 
sion in that meeting. Wherever you are, you will 
wish to continue that discussion with your fellows 
as you have the opportunity. You who miss the 
chapter benefits can make up for some of them 
by discussions based on articles in this issue. 
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Religion in the Schools 


In this issue we present a comparison by a 
representative religionist of practice in the public 
schools with the aims of religious education. It is 
a blunt statement, made the more significant by 
the conflict which defeated federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals in the Congress this year. 

School men know that it is not easy to get 
approval of the bond issue to build school build- 
ings. They can appreciate the achievement when 
told that Catholic parochial schools have doubled 
in the decade. People are being moved to build 
schools and hire teachers to teach their children 
because of religious motives. 

Our public schools were established and sup- 
ported by people who had just such motives. Is 
the public school moving toward abdication of any 
teaching concerning religious matters? Has the 
public school given up the support of people who 
support public schools because of religious mo- 
tives, because of the desire to give religious values 
to their children? Such could be a fatal loss, be- 
cause religious motives move men, even to pull- 
ing out the pocketbook. We who love public 
schools may well look to our foundations. 


When You Make a Mistake 


New teachers sometime feel that they have to 
know the answer to every question, that they can 
mever make a mistake. New administrators some- 
times have the same feeling. But teachers and 
administrators are people, and people are not 
made like that. Army officers sometimes have like 
temptations; hear a word from General Omer N. 
Bradley upon being designated chief of staff: 


“I do not for a moment believe that the army is a 
sacred institution to be protected by the illusion that 
it can do no wrong. Generals are just plain people— 
and like any one else they are often wrong. During the 
war mistakes were made—many of them. Let us remem- 
ber that human nature doesn’t change when you wrap 
it up in a uniform.” 

Neither does human nature change when you 
put it behind a teacher's desk or a desk in the 
school office. You will make mistakes. Let other 
people know that you know it! 





The American Federation of Teachers 


By JOHN M. EKLUND 


ce HATEVER I have done or tried to do in 

life, the thing I prize most of all is the 
fact that I have been for many years ateacher .. . 
in my career as a teacher there is nothing which I 
prize more than the fact that ever since there has 
has been a teachers’ union in New York City I 
have been a member of that union and entitled to 
carry my union card.” 

So spoke John Dewey* sixteen years ago at a 
time when his work was enjoying the world-wide 
acclaim that has assured him a place among the 
world’s greatest educators. He further stated that 
if all teachers were within the labor unions and 
they were “‘active working members who came into 
contact with the labor unions, with the working- 
men of the country and their problems,” more 
progress could be made in education “‘than by any 
other cause whatsoever, if not more than by all 
other causes together.” 

Dewey thus emphasized one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the American Federation of 
Teachers as a teachers’ organization—its affilia- 
tion with organized labor—a characteristic which 
apparently of itself was enough in its appeal to 
gain the support of the discerning educator. The 
organization, however, has other characteristics, 
each of which has attracted, individually and col- 
lectively, many outstanding teachers to member- 
ship. 

Four PoINTs OF DIFFERENCE 


In four important respects the AFT differs 
from other general national organizations of teach- 
ers: 

1. It is affiliated with organized labor. 

2. It is controlled entirely by classroom teachers. 

3. It is an organization of action rather than 
of words. 

4. It is intensely interested in social and eco- 
nomic reform. (It recognizes that school 
problems cannot be lifted out of their social 
and economic environment for easy solu- 
tion. ) 


* John M. Eklund is a teacher in the public 
schools of Denver, Colorado, and President 
of the American Federation of Teachers. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


LABOR SUPPORTS EDUCATION 


In organized labor the AFT has found a strong 
ally. For over a century labor organizations have 
given their full support to the cause of public 
education. Since the various teachers’ groups that 
joined to form the AFT recognized the century- 
old attitude of labor, their affiliation with it was a 
logical development. Association with labor is a 
two-way street. It is true that organized labor sup- 
ports the teachers in their quest for better schools; 
but the AFT also cooperates with labor groups 
for the social and economic improvement of com- 
munity and country. Out of such cooperation 
teachers carry away information about an impor- 
tant and large segment of the population—infor- 
mation which is invaluable to their work both 
in the classroom and outside of it. 

Interest in politics stemming from or enhanced 
by AFT affiliation with labor has given to public 
life several important members of state legisla- 
tures and Congress, When Senators Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois and Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, members of AFT, rise to speak on 
labor matters, they speak with a clear perception 
of labor’s needs and attitudes gleaned from first 
hand contacts—Douglas was active in the AFT 
even in its early days, having joined in 1922; 
Humphrey gained new perspective on labor 
problems as a delegate from the University of 
Minnesota local to Hennepin County Central La- 
bor Union. The names of several representatives 
—Biemiller, Crook, and Mansfield, could well be 
added to those of the two senators—all gained 
a truer knowledge of social and economic problems 
through their work in the AFT. 

The influence of the organization is spreading 
from the schools to the social and economic en- 
vironment from which school problems arise. This 
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js true not only on a local, state, and national 
basis in this country but also overseas. 

The work of the AFT in school improvement 
on the local level is generally recognized to be 
especially effective. Its work on the national level 
is fully as effective but less well known because 
it is merged with the program of the American 
Federation of Labor. In the establishment of this 
program the AFT has a full and important part. 
It was represented by five delegates at the last 
AFL convention and these delegates actively par- 
ticipated in the setting of educational policies for 
the following year. AFT Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli was secretary of the important 
education committee and the other four delegates 
were also given responsible committee assign- 
ments related to educational activity. This inten- 
sive cooperation in the formulation of policy is 
supplemented by continuing cooperation in secur- 
ing action on the program during the rest of the 
year. 

On an international level the AFT maintains 
dose contact with teachers’ unions overseas in 
addition to working with UNESCO and through 
non-governmental international organizations of 
teachers. Some AFT published material has been 
translated into several foreign languages for use 
in a program of school democratization. For ex- 
ample, the book, Goals for American Education, 
written by Lester A. Kirkendall,* Irvin R. Kuen- 
zli, and Floyd W. Reeves* for AFT’s Commission 
on Educational Reconstruction, has already been 
translated into Japanese and German, and it is 
possible it will be translated into several other 
languages. In addition, the circulation of the 
American Teacher, the official organ of the union, 
is steadily increasing in foreign lands. 

With the general acknowledgement that labor 
unions should have a more prominent part in the 
democratization of formerly non-democratic coun- 
tries and the general dependence on the schools 
to help with that democratization program, the 
international influence of the AFT is growing. It 
is of interest to note that an AFT member, Henry 
Rutz, has been one of the two AFL representatives 
in Germany since 1946. 

From these few examples of AFT activity on 
various levels it is not difficult to see that labor 
affiliation has given it the opportunity to be of ever 
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* The men marked by the asterisk are members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. x 


broadening service. It is labor affiliation also that 
has given many teachers the common touch so 
significant and important in building democratic 
societies. 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS ONLY 


In contrast to other national educational or- 
ganizations which are dominated by principals 
and superintendents who have the right to “hire 
and fire,” the AFT has kept itself free from similar 
domination. It is an organization of classroom 
teachers. Principals are admitted to membership 
only under well-defined conditions, and super- 
intendents are admitted not at all. The AFT is an 
organization of classroom teachers, run by class- 
room teachers, for the good of the classroom teach- 
ers and the schools. 

Anyone who has visited an annual convention 
of the organization can feel plainly the free atmos- 
phere in which it operates. Each delegate can and 
frequently does speak his mind on any subject 
under consideration; democratic discussion fea- 
tures every session. 

But more important is the freedom from domi- 
nation by the administrators at the local level, 
where minor problems and grievances are ironed 
out before they grow into threatening ones. Be- 
cause many superintendents have found that work- 
ing through responsible union representatives has 
simplified their administrative problems, forma- 
tion of unions has been encouraged by some 
forward-looking administrators. 

It was a superintendent who made the most 
biting criticism of the usual sort of educational 
organization, with its motley membership, domi- 
nated by school administrators. Willard B. Spald- 
ing, * then superintendent of the Portland, Oregon, 
public schools, now dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, in an article 
entitled ‘Teachers’ Organizations Are Poor Stuff” 
published in the Nation’s Schools early in 1946, 
charged that the prime reason for the ineffec- 
tual character of most teachers’ organizations was 
the ‘‘failure of educators to recognize that there 
was an inevitable divergence of point of view be- 
tween labor and management (teachers and ad- 
ministrators) . . .” His article also suggests that 
the admittance to membership by some education- 
al organizations of ‘salesmen of educational ma- 
terials, employees of commercial radio stations, 
reporters for newspapers and any other person 
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who possesses the small sum necessary to pay 
annual dues’’ does not increase the effectiveness 
of the organizations. Throughout the article he 
stresses the bad consequences of control of teacher 
groups by administrators—stating that “most 
educational organizations on the state and national 
basis resemble overgrown company unions.” 


WeE EMPHASIZE ACTION 


In contrast to some other national teacher groups 
the AFT is an organization which lays more stress 
on the accomplishments of its objectives by ap- 
propriate action than in their definition by fine 
phrases. The study of problems or the defining of 
objectives is important only when it contributes 
directly to the accomplishment of those objectives. 

Little time is spent on academic niceties and the 
elaborate definition of school problems. The prob- 
lem may be recognized, briefly defined, and solved. 
But the solution is the thing that counts; other 
processes are important only to the extent to which 
they contribute to the solution. A pamphlet stating 
a position on educational policies, for example, 
would be significant to the organization only to 
the extent that the desirable policies described 
were actually put into practice. The accent is on 
the specific deeds, not words, regardless of their 
beauty or impressiveness. 

As a basis for action, facts and figures are col- 
lected by the national research department and by 
the research committees of the state and local or- 
ganizations. Specificity in the research material 
is stressed, for it is this quality that makes it most 
usable in collective negotiations. For example, 
when a salary schedule is being negotiated, it is 
more valuable to know the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries together with the annual increments 
for cities of a comparable size, than to know the 
current median salary of the country. Research 
material must be directly helpful in the accom- 
plishment of an objective or the solution of a prob- 
lem. Information on what has been done elsewhere 
must be specific, as must be the information on the 
past experience of the locality itself. The AFT 
asks for concrete facts, it has no time for meaning- 
less generalizations. 

The unusual zeal for accomplishment in the 
AFT is largely due to the type of members that it 
attracts. They are a picked group not easily in- 
timidated by predictions of dire consequences to 
them and their jobs because of their daring in 
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joining a teachers’ organization affiliated with 
labor. 

Out of a given group of teachers it is the cou- 
rageous ones that join the AFT. Suppose two 
teachers are faced with the problem of deciding 
which teachers’ organization to join. One is cou- 
rageous even to the extent of willingness to face 
the possible temporary disapproval of an ill- 
informed community in order to join a working 
organization that promises to be effective in the 
solving of important school problems. He joins 
the AFT to work for ends in which he believes 
and finds satisfaction in the attainment of worth- 
while goals. The second teacher is timorous, fear- 
ing what some administrator might say were he, 
the teacher, to join the AFT. Yes, this teacher 
may see the problems as plainly as the first teacher 
but he doesn’t have enough courage to work 
through an effective organization. He contents 
himself with joining another organization, he 
hears himself praised, perchance by his own im- 
mediate supervisor, and gets the coveted distinc- 
tion of being labeled ‘‘professional’’ without any 
further work or inconvenience to himself than 
the payment of a few dollars. Teachers profes- 
sionally uninterested find haven in other organiza- 
tions. While delegates to an AFT convention vie 
with each other in their attempt to contribute to 
the formulation of an educational program worthy 
of their efforts during the rest of the year, dele- 
gates to other conventions or conferences may find 
the period a convenient time to visit or shop. 

Observers often comment that the accomplish- 
ments of the AFT are out of all proportion to its 
size, and search for an explanation. It is found 
in the unstinting support of the AFL on local, 
state, national, and international levels; in the 
homogeneity of interests of its classroom teacher 
membership; in the emphasis on deeds rather than 
on words. 

There is a further and most important charac- 
teristic of the organization that contributes tre- 
mendously to its great capacity for effectiveness: 
the organization tries to solve school problems 
in their context. A school problem does not sim- 
ply spring from nothing. It has antecedents. Often 
the problem cannot even be understood, much 
less solved without a study of those antecedents. 
Frequently these are of a social or economic nature 
and the union begins at the point from which the 
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problem springs. Social and economic problems 
engross a good deal of the time of AFT members. 
When that engrossment leads to action on the 
part of a local, benefits may result not only to the 
school but also to the community in general. The 
union is much too realistic to accept the “device 
of compartmentalization,” which would keep 
basic problems out of sight and “solve” school 
problems with little or no attention to their 
basic causes. AFT activity in the social and eco- 
nomic realm goes far beyond that of other teacher 
groups. 

Since much of what the AFT has been able to 
do for the benefit of teachers and for education in 
general was done with the willing support of 
labor, it seems rather paradoxical that one of the 
chief points of attack on the AFT is its affiliation 
with labor. The attack seems to spring from two 
emotional reactions—one perhaps real but un- 
worthy; the other with an element of the imagina- 
tive about it and an odor of having been “trumped 
up” for the occasion. 


ARE WE “NICE” PEOPLE? 


The first springs from snobbishness. Teachers 
have long considered themselves as “‘nice” people 
—people who do not earn a living by doing physi- 
cal work. To these persons the thought of associat- 
ing themselves with men who soil their hands 
by toil is distasteful. Inheritors of the “‘genteel 
tradition” of Victorian times, teachers sometimes 
have a false sense of values unworthy of men and 
women teaching democratic ideals to a new gen- 
eration. For who can say that a ‘‘ditch digger” 
who works on the construction of a vast and com- 
plicated sanitary project which will protect the 
health of children is not making a greater contri- 
bution than the teacher who, by instilling false 
social ideas, fails to prepare the children under 
his care for the responsibilities of life in a democ- 
racy? 

The second basis of attack, more open than 
that springing from snobbishness, rests on the 
claim that it is unprofessional for teachers to affi- 
liate themselves with labor. Upon even brief study 
it would appear that persons considering union 
affiliation unprofessional know little of the history 
and interests of labor. 

Without quibbling about the term “‘profes- 
sional” it may be safe to assume that the chief 


professional aim of teachers is to improve the 
schools. Labor has a longer record of support 
for public education than any other large group. 
It has also been more consistent than any other 
group in its support of all measures that promised 
the improvement of education. What could be 
more natural than for teachers to affiliate with 
labor under such circumstances? Not only is such 
affiliation natural but also most professional if 
a profession believes in trying to convert great 
dreams into realities—as it should. 


THE CRITICISM OF PARTIALITY 


There has also been something said by some 
administrators about the threat to impartiality by 
having unionized teachers in the schools. 

On this AFT Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli com- 
ments: 


“Professionalism has reached its lowest ebb when 
administrators assume that teachers cannot be trusted 
to join a church, vote with a political party, or join a 
union without using the classroom unfairly as a medium 
for promoting prejudice. It is unthinkable that any 
teacher in the AFT would not give the same profession- 
al service to children of CIO and non-union parents as 
to AFL parents. In actual practice there is nothing 
whatever in AFT history to indicate such a prejudice. 
In Chicago, a large number of public health doctors 
are affiliated with the AFL. Would any citizen dare 
to charge that these union men give better professional 
service to AFL patients? 

“Judges in the courts are sworn to render justice 
to all citizens regardless of race, religion, or political 
affiliation. Yet most of these officials of the courts 
secure their positions through political action and are 
closely and actively allied—outside of the court—with 
one of the major political parties. It would be a serious 
charge to say that a judge had rendered a decision in 
terms of the political party of the defendent rather 
than in terms of the evidence presented in courts.” 


George S. Counts* of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, in giving the reasons why he joined 
the AFT discusses two major considerations which 
led to his membership as follows: 


“First, organized working people have always been 
the staunchest and most dependable friends of public 
education in the United States. In the great battles 
for free schools a hundred years ago, the early work- 
ingmen’s associations played a central role. The record 
of the American Federation of Labor, since its found- 
ing in 1881, in support of the public schools is incom- 
parably more enlightened and consistent than that of 
any other important organization of educational laymen. 
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Indeed, in some respects this organization of laboring 
men and women has shown far more understanding and 
vision than the teachers. . . 

“Second, organized labor, more than any other ele- 
ment in the population, is carrying on the old struggle 
for human freedom. The future of American democracy 
may well rest on the intelligence, the strength, the cour- 
age of organized labor. In the time of Jefferson and 
Jackson, the struggle for liberty took the form of a 
struggle for political rights; today it takes the form of 
a struggle for economic rights—for the right to work, 
for the right to material security, for the right to a fair 
share of the income of the nation.Whether our democ- 
racy is to live or die depends on the outcome of this 
struggle. While in many instances organized labor may 
be wrong, in general it is profoundly right. Organized 
labor is the common man grown articulate; the common 
man is the only trustworthy guardian of democracy. 

“To put the whole matter in a word, I joined the 
American Federation of Teachers because I became con- 
vinced long ago that organized labor believes in and 
is fighting for the things which I believe in and am 
fighting for. And because I know that in union there 
is strength.” 


John Dewey* encourages teachers to ally them- 
selves with labor in the following words: 


“, . . I would urge teachers to ally themselves with 
organized labor. Teachers in the public schools are pub- 
lic servants. Those who engage and dismiss them have 
great power. It is often exercised irresponsibly, and in 
many places there is a process of subtle or overt pres- 
sure and even intimidation. In order to get courage 
to revise instruction, teachers need the active support 
not only of organization among themselves but in con- 
nection with the elements of the community that have 
common ends with them that are already organized.” 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


Brief accounts of some of the many concrete 
accomplishments of the AFT have filled numerous 
pages of the American Teacher. Month after 
month, year after year there are accounts from all 
over the country which report victory in an aca- 
demic freedom case, in the passage of favorable 
legislation, in obtaining better salaries—a story 
of classroom teachers cooperating with school 
boards and administrators in determining school 
policies, in improving the curriculum, in develop- 
ing new methods to help in the building of demo- 
cratic human relations—one could go on and on 
with the particulars of accomplishments. 


Our CHIEF INFLUENCE 


But in a broader sense, what has been the chief 


influence that the AFT has had on education and 
educational trends? 

It seems to me that the most important over-all 
influence it has had is on the classroom teachers 
themselves. They have regained a degree of hu- 
man dignity which had been threatened by auto- 
cratic school administrators and school boards. 
Affiliation with labor gave the teachers the courage 
to stand their ground. Teachers had lived in fear 
for long, long years—fear of losing their posi- 
tions, fear of loss of pay during illness, fear of 
the results of any act which might incur the dis- 
pleasure of an administrator or school board mem- 
ber. Fearful teachers are naturally poor teachers 
who shun innovations and experimentation. The 
AFT has done much to change fearful teachers 
to self-reliant teachers and to enable them by ex- 
ample to inculcate self-reliance in the children 
under their care—a quality essential in a democ- 
racy. 

Forward-looking men and women who helped 
to organize the AFT in 1916 chose as their slogan, 
“Democracy in education, education for democ- 
racy.’ Through the years the words have gained 
added meaning and more reality. There is still 
much more to do and the AFT will continue to 
lead in the doing. 


A Credit, Please 


Edward Gersh, of the College of the City of New 
York, was author of the article “Boxing in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” in High Points, June, 1948, quoted in 
our April issue under the heading, “Boxing in the 
Public Schools—Pro and Con,” and should have been 
so credited. Our apologies for the omission.—The Ed- 
itor. 

* 

Thirty-four per cent of the national budget of the 
Philippine Government for 1949 is going into the 
reconstruction of the Philippine school system. At the 
request of the Philippine Government, Unesco has 
sent a team of educational experts to the islands to 
make a three-month study of Philippine education. 
It is headed by Floyd Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Paul Hanna, another Phi Delta Kappan, 
is a member of the four-man crew, which includes 
C. A. Lewis of Canada and S. Y. Chu of China. 

* 

School districts in Illinois have been reduced from 

11,000 in 1945 to less than 6,100 today. 





The Aums of Religious Education 


By GERALD E. KNOFF 


E are experiencing in America a tremen- 

dous resurgence of interest in the relation- 
ship of religion to public education. This is true 
in spite of the fact that sincere men have differed 
about the implications of the Supreme Court in 
the now famous Champaign case. Most thought- 
ful leaders are in agreement that the American 
public school has a responsibility to communicate 
adequately the spiritual heritage of our country 
along with other aspects of our culture and civili- 
zation. In some instances school men have de- 
dared that this is a proper, even an inescapable 
responsibility of the school. Churchmen upon oc- 
casions have expressed similar sentiments. 

It may be appropriate, therefore, to review the 
objectives of Christian education as they have 
been officially adopted by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education constituted by 40 Prot- 
estant denominational boards of Christian educa- 
tion and state councils of churches, representing 
perhaps 90 per cent of Protestantism in the 
United States. 


I. Christian education seeks to foster in growing 
persons a consciousness of God as a reality in 
human experience, and a sense of personal rela- 
tionship to him. 


Here let it be said by way of assurance that 
Protestant Christian educators do not suppose that 
the school will become an evangelistic agency, 
nor that the school class room will become a 
fervent prayer meeting. But those who are con- 
cerned for the educational work of the Protestant 
churches believe that they have a right also to 
expect that the school will not teach a materialis- 
tic atheism, either directly or by inference. 

By and large the leaders of Protestant churches 
believe the denominations which they represent 
have a pretty clear record in the support of our 
public schools. They would point out that the 
public school system itself was born in a culture 


1. For a further development of these objectives, see Christian 
Education Today by Luther A. Weigle, International Council of 
Religious Education, 206 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois, Price 25c. 
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motivated by the Protestant interpretation of 
Christianity. So these church leaders believe they 
are entitled to speak as friends of our system of 
free, universal, and public education. 

There is a growing unanimity among Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders that the least 
the school can do is to offer to its students a the- 
istic interpretation of reality in those communi- 
ties where this interpretaton of life is held by 
the vast majority of persons. The nature of God, 
His will for men, His ways of working in the 
world, the nature of man’s response to Him— 
these and other implications will be assumed by 
the church and the Christian home as they have 
been in the past. Christian educators ask that they 
not be thwarted and frustrated by a system of pub- 
lic education, which while professing neutrality, 
in practice teaches irreligion. 


II. Christian education seeks to develop in grow- 
ing persons such an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the personality, life, and teachings of Jesus 
as will lead to an experience of Him as Savior and 
Lord, loyalty to Him and His cause, and will mani- 
fest itself in daily life and conduct. 


Here again Christian educators are realistic. 
They understand that our public schools in many 
communities serve Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish children, as well as those of no religion 
whatsoever. We do not expect that the schools 
will, or should be, “sawdust trails’ leading to 
religious repentance and religious consecration. 

What then? Our Protestant church leaders are 
beginning to be restive under what seems almost 
to be a “conspiracy of silence” concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth. Many school systems and many 
school teachers seem to be under the illusion that 
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because the state and church are officially sep- 
arated by American tradition and legal decisions, 
the school, therefore, is obligated to act as if 
Jesus did not exist. 

The school, presumably will not set itself at the 
task of nourishing personal commitments to Jesus 
Christ as the Lord and Savior of the lives of its 
pupils. That again, is the task of the church and 
the home. But’ why is it that the teachers feel 
inhibited in speaking about Jesus if only as the 
most influential human being of all time and by 
all odds the most significant character in Western 
culture? The Christian educators I know are be- 
ginning to ask, ‘“Why is it that the school cannot 

resent an objective report of the influences of 
the life of Jesus upon men, history, and upon 
contemporary society? What strange reticence is 
it that stops the lips of our teachers, and prevents 
them from speaking frankly and openly about 
this One who ‘lifted the Roman Empire off its 
hinges and turned the course of history’?” 

Surely the school should not hesitate to do 
all it can, even though it may not be able by reasons 
of its constituency and our American traditions, 
to present all that Jesus Christ has meant in the 
life of the church. Here, to be sure, we churchmen 
must shoulder a great deal of blame, for we have 
often taken malicious delight in making life miser- 
able for teachers who honestly attempted this task, 
berating them because they did not fit precisely 
into our patterns of Christological thinking or 
because they were not able to say all that we 
thought they should. 


Ill. Christian education seeks to foster in growing 
persons a progressive and continuous development 
of Christlike character. 


It is doubtless impossible to suppose that the 
school will be able to teach a thoroughly Christ- 
centered ethic. It would obviously be impossible 
for a public school, with its diverse constituencies 
to teach New Testament morality. For ethics in 
the New Testament does not stand alone on its 
own feet. Morality is seen as derivative from the 
nature and person of a God intimately related to 
His Universe, and dependent for much of its 
validity upon what men believed antecedently 
about the person of Christ. 

But my friends in denominational offices of 
Christian education in the United States and Can- 


ada are saying, “Can we not expect the school 
to support the broad principles of Christian 
ethic? If the school is to reflect and refine the 
best standards of the community, are we not right 
in thinking that it should also reflect and refine 
the best ethical standards, and seek consciously 
and without apology to support the ethical and 
moral teachings of the Christian church?” 

In order to be fair, it ought to be said emphati- 
cally that the churches have no greater ally at 
this point than the public school. The amount 
of effective character education, both overt and 
implied, is gratifyingly large. It is unfortunate 
that many congregations and many ministers are 
not aware of how much the public school is do- 
ing to reinforce the moral bases of the Christian 
faith, and how effective public school teachers 
often are in capitalizing life situations for spon- 
taneous and creative teaching. 

Yet now and again tensions arise. Church peo- 
ple generally feel that they ought to look with con- 
fidence and without misgivings to the public 
schools, and to expect that teachers and adminis- 
trators should make easier and not more difficult 
their moral teaching. 


IV. Christian education seeks to develop in grow- 
ing persons the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and contribute constructively to the build- 
ing of a social order throughout the world, em- 
bodying the ideal of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 


At this point I believe schools and churches can 
work together much more closely than they cus- 
tomarily do. Sometimes there is a disparity be- 
tween the points of view of the two institutions. 
Sometimes the school boards, administrators, and 
teachers have a very progressive social point of 
view, only to find the churches in the community 
are exceedingly conservative in matters economic 
and social. It is just as often true, I think, that the 
reverse situation obtains. 

During the six years that I was a member of a 
state teachers’ college faculty, I discovered that 
frequently ministers and school administrators 
held common points of view, but, for one reason 
or another, they had never discovered their basic 
agreements. 

For the most part, American Protestantism is 
critically appreciative of our social order, valuing 
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it for what it has achieved, but at the same time, 
quick to point out its shortcomings and its yet 
imperfectly realized democracy. Many school men 
often have mental reservations about the fre- 
quency with which churchmen seem to bring in 
the transcendental references. They are not sure 
why it is ministers seem to assume that only re- 
ligious sanctions are adequate for a decent social 
order and a lasting world order. Yet schoolmen 
generally agree with the clergy that here is one 
of the inescapable tasks of our generation. Surely 
there is room for an increasing cooperation. 


V. Christian education seeks to develop in grow- 
ing persons the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in the organized society of Christians—the 
Church. 


No Christian educator I know expects the pub- 
lic school to train its pupils in churchmanship. 
Surely this is the peculiar responsibility of the 
church itself which no other agency is prepared 
to discharge. 

Yet Protestant church leaders are disturbed that 
so often the public school acts as if the church did 
not exist. They wish the school might at least 
play the role of responsible reporter. Students in 
social science classes are often taken to communi- 
ties to observe the chief agencies and institutions 
of community life. Frequently it happens that 
every office is visited from mayor to dogcatcher. 
Should not the churches be included in such an 
itinerary? And should not interviews be arranged 
with priests, rabbis, and ministers, just as they 
are arranged with the chief of the fire department 
and judge of the municipal court? 

My freshman high school daughter, attending 
the summer session of our community high school, 
has been taking a course in vocational guidance. 
One would never suspect from examining the 
material being used as a basic resource for that 
course, that the church exists. As far as I could 
tell, no reference was made to any of the church 
vocations. I wondered what kind of attention was 
given to the ministry in vocational material pre- 
pared for boys. Yet the church does live, and 
young men and young women do become pro- 
fessionally prepared for its service. 

At another point, Protestant churchmen have 
become apprehensive. They have been hearing a 
great deal these days about the expanded school 


session, about the expanded school week, and 
about the expanded school year. The public school 
program seems to engage almost all the waking 
hours of the child, and in many communities 
it is expanding into Saturday. Much talk has been 
going around about a 12 month a year program. 

Protestant Christian educational leaders are be- 
ginning to ask, ‘““Where will this end, and what 
will happen to the educational programs of the 
churches?”” They, too, operate not only on Sun- 
days but also during the week. Saturday confirma- 
tion classes, vacation church schools, camping and 
conference programs, afterschool hour instruc- 
tional periods, all these are common features on 
the landscape of American church life. But the 
school sometimes acts as if it had almost a monop- 
ly on the time of the child. The churches program 
of training in churchmanship is being made more 
difficult by this competitive situation. 


VI. Christian education seeks to develop in grow- 
ing persons an appreciation of the meaning and 
importance of the Christian family, and the ability 
and disposition to participate in and contribute 
constructively to the life of this primary social 


group. 


Here is a concern which is very close to the 
heart of both agencies. It is my experience that 
the school does not take second place even to 
the church in its concern for developing in its 
boys and girls the significance of the family. 

Schoolmen and church leaders alike are un- 
happy because the modern family seems to be 
falling down at its appointed tasks. Both the 
school and the church have had unnecessarily 
wished upon them functions which properly are 
those of the home. 

Both the school and the church are perturbed 
about this lack of responsibility and are seeking 
in appropriate ways to correct it. The public school 
would do well to become acquainted with what 
the Protestant churches are doing in this area. 
The Department of Family Education of the In- 
ternational Council and the Commission on Mar- 
riage and Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America are carrying on 
strong programs. Many of our denominational 
boards of Christian education have also estab- 
lished departments of family education. Religious 
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leaders also should know what our schools are do- 
ing along similar lines. 


VII. Christian education seeks to lead growing 
persons into a Christian interpretation of life 
and the universe; the ability to see in it God’s 
purpose and plan; A life philosophy built on this 
inter pretation. 


As was said under I, the churches do not ex- 
pect the school to lead persons to a commitment 
to this philosophy of life. They do hope, how- 
ever, that the school may frankly and openly asso- 
ciate itself with this basic theistic interpretation of 
life. Many important differences prevail among 
the three great faiths of America. But here there 
is a large measure of substantial unity. The Jew, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic unite in singing. 
“This Is My Father’s World.’ All faiths agree 
that only upon this firm foundation can a satis- 
factory life be built. 

According to recent polls, the overwhelming 
majority of American people believe in God. 
Churches are beginning to say, ‘If this be true, 
can we not expect of our schools something more 
than a benevolent neutrality? If the schools say 


they are the servants of the community and are to 
express the will of the community, can we not 
expect them to say frankly they also believe in a 
God who is in charge of human history? Does any- 
thing less really represent the community's corpo- 
rate life and thought?” 





“Sometimes, standing in the midst of a great 
American city . . . one is startled by the thought of 
what might befall this huge, yet delicate fabric of 
laws and commerce and social institutions were the 
foundations it has rested on to crumble away. Sup- 
pose that all these men ceased to believe that there 
was any power above them, any future before them, 
anything in heaven or earth but what their senses 
told them of. . .would the moral code stand un- 
shaken, and with it reverence for law, the sense of 
duty towards the community, and even towards 
the generations yet to come? .. . History tells us 
that hitherto civilized society has rested on religion, 
and that free government prospers best among re- 
ligious peoples."—Viscount Bryce, in American 
Commonwealth. 











VIII. Christian education seeks to effect in grow. 
ing persons the assimilation of the best religious 
experience of the race, preeminently that recorded 
in the Bible as effective guidance to present ex. 
perience. 


Here we must distinguish between teaching the 
Bible, in the sense of getting pupils to commit 
themselves to it as the revealed Word of God, and 
teaching about the Bible; that is, imparting fac- 
tual information about it, not excluding inevitable 
value judgements. 

It is more than passing strange that this Book, 
incomparably more influential than any other 
book in Western culture, should be so studiously 
avoided by so many school systems. Teachers have 
no inhibitions teaching Greek literature, Egyp- 
tian history, or Roman myths and legends. But 
when one moves over into the history and litera- 
ture of the Hebrew people, then an ominous 
silence descends upon the classroom. One simply 
cannot understand modern culture, no matter how 
well he understands the ancient Greco-Roman 
world. For modern culture is a result of at least 
three historic streams, Hebraism being the third. 
We ought not to have to go any further back than 
Matthew Arnold to remember that. 

Yet while we teach the Odyssey, we do not 
teach Exodus. While we teach the history of Livy, 
we cannot teach the Book of Acts. While we dis- 
cuss freely Marcus Aurelius, we do not talk much 
about Proverbs. The Republic of Plato is referred 
to, but what about the social teachings of the 
Hebrew prophets of the 8th Century B.c? 

Granted again that churches have made this 
kind of teaching difficult. But schoolmen ought 
to be aware that new winds are blowing in Protes- 
tantism. Protestants are saying that the school 
ought to have the freedom to teach about the 
Bible, while the church and home meanwhile re- 
double their efforts to win boys and girls, young 
people and adults, to the acceptance of the Bibli- 
cal message and the New Testament way of life. 
Indeed teaching about the Bible is in one sense 
the most basic type of teaching, for unless persons 
are made aware of what the Bible is and says, their 
acceptance of it and their allegiance to it will 
be at best sentimental, and at worst grossly super- 
stitious. 

“But it can’t be done?” Well, there are too 
many instances where it has been done, forth- 
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rightly, effectively, and generally supported by the 
community for that argument to have much 
weight. 

Nor are there significant legal problems. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Champaign 
case dealt with the relations between churches 
and schools, not with relations between schools 
and religion. This is clear to all careful students of 
the opinion, in spite of some unfortunately am- 
biguous language. 

These objectives of modern day Protestant 
Christian education are much more than a set of 
paper documents. Protestant Christian educators 
are constantly shaping their work in accordance 
with these objectives, and coming back again and 
again to make sure of proper directions. That they 
are being worthily achieved, no one of us main- 
tains. But they are proving valuable in the sense 
that all objectives are valuable, that of setting 
distant goals which while they will never be com- 
pletely reached, still serve both as encouragement 
and as guides. They have important implications 
for public education, which itself is the child of 
Protestantism, and which in its basic theory has 
the unqualified support and constant loyalty of the 
Protestant church forces of the nation. 


Support Public Schools 


“We are definitely opposed to Protestant parochial 
schools,” says an editorial in The Christian Advocate 
June 16, 1949. The editor of the Methodist national 
weekly goes on to say; 

“Protestant opinion is sharply divided on this mat- 
ter. There are those who believe that church-sponsored 
schools are desperately needed, if students are to 
have a well rounded Christian education that is not 
available in the public schools. The number of pupils 
enrolled in Protestant(mostly Lutheran) schools in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent in the ten years, 1937-47. 

“It seems to us something less than good sense 
to contend that existing Protestant parochial schools 
are a threat to education, since there are only 154,000 
children enrolled in them, as compared with 24,- 
101,000 in the public schools, and 2,519,000 in 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. Furthermore, we 
agree with Missouri Synod Lutherans, who say that 
‘true democracy recognizes the rights of the indivi- 
dual parent to provide an equivalent education in 
private or religious schools,’ if they chose to do so. 

“Though we would defend the right of all re- 
ligious groups to support their own schools, we 


doubt that such a procedure is wise or necessary. 
Public education has brought many gains to Ameri- 
can culture. As the International Council of Religious 
Education has pointed out, Protestantism has con- 
sistently upheld the principle of public education, 
and should continue to do so, not for reasons of ex- 
pediency, nor because of institutional inertia, but 
because of inner conviction.’ The school and the church 
have been partners in the American community, large 
or small, and the fourth and most important ‘R’ has 
not been forgotten in remembering the other three. 

“Nevertheless, we regard as dangerous for state as 
well as church the tendency for the public schools to 
show an aloof neutrality between religion and non- 
religion. There is nothing in our laws or traditions 
that prevents the schools from presenting, in their 
own way, a religious interpretation of our problems. 
Our schools must not be allowed to become secular, 
or our nation will become secular, too. Hear the In- 
ternational Council: 

“ “Public education can and should give more explicit 
recognition to the fact that its own spiritual values and 
democratic objectives rest upon the foundation of the 
Judeo-Christian religious tradition, and it should seek 
at all times to reinforce and build upon this foundation 
in the life of the school.’ 

“We believe that in making these provisions public 
education itself will become immeasurably stronger.” 


The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, IIli- 
nois, is establishing a new division to study rela- 
tionships of religion and public education. An- 
nouncement is expected shortly of the appoint- 
ment of a full-time director for this department. 


The children in our public schools are having daily 
experience in religious education. The search for the 
truth as experienced in all their learning, excellence in 
performance of a task, reverence for that which is 
beautiful and good, respect for every other person, 
fairness and justice in dealings with others, and, the 
crowning glory of true religion, the kindness which 
surpasses justice, all are religious experiences. And 
perhaps the experience of living and working together 
with children and grown-ups, of all faiths and na- 
tional backgrounds, is one way in which we come 
closest to the actual teachings of Jesus. 

—A teacher in Syracuse, New York. 


“Sar far as I know, the American system of free 
public schools is the only public institution in 
history to be founded on the principle of the 
brotherhood of man as he is.""—Cora Heineman. 





The Public Should Pay for Public Education 


By E. C. BOLMEIER 


CCORDING to historical accounts the bat- 
tle to provide free public education was won 
during the nineteenth century with the final abo- 
lition of the ‘‘rate system’’ and the “pauper 
schools.’’ Nevertheless, there has been an alarm- 
ing and growing tendency in recent years to shift 
the cost of public education directly to the students 
or to non-educational organizations with humani- 
tarian inclinations. The most common and ob- 
jectionable practices of public schools in evading 
their responsibility to provide free public edu- 
cation are (1) charging fees, (2) requiring stu- 
students to furnish school supplies, (3) charging 
summer-school tuition, and (4) relying upon out- 
side support for needed school equipment. 


CHARGING FEES 


The Dictionary of Education defines “‘fee’’ as 
“am amount of money payable for professional 
services or for the enjoyment of some privilege 
for a designated period of time: ordinarily used 
in education to designate a general or specific 
charge to the student in an educational institu- 
tion or a charge for admission to various scholastic 
or recreational activities.’’ According to this defini- 
tion many school systems do charge fees and at 
least to that extent they are not providing ‘‘free”’ 
public education. 

There is considerable variation among schools 
with respect to the charging of fees. In some 
school systems no fees are charged, whereas, in 
other school systems, the annual cost of fees to be 
paid by the student exceeds $100. Among the most 
common types of fees are: textbook-rental fee, 
towel and locker fee, science-laboratory fee, 
home-economics fee, typing fee, shop fee, activity 
fee, and commencement fee. Some school systems 
even charge a library fee. 

The extent to which the charging of fees has 
caused hardships for the students has never been 
fully determined. Numerous studies, however, 
report that a large number of our youth do not 
enter or finish high school because of their in- 
ability to meet the cost of fees and other expenses. 
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The injustice of a fee-paying policy for the sup- 
port of public education should be reason enough 
to cause its abolition. There are other reasons too 
why schoolmen generally disfavor the payment of 
fees—among which is the creation of numerous 
accounting problems. 


REQUIRING STUDENTS TO FURNISH 
SCHOOL MATERIALS 


There is also a lack of uniformity among 
school systems regarding the manner in which 
school supplies are acquired. Some school systems 
furnish all supplies free of charge to the students; 
other systems furnish practically none, and depend 
upon students to purchase the materials needed 
for study. It is encouraging to note the increas- 
ing number of schools which at least supply the 
basic textbooks without charge to the students. 
An adequate school program, however, necessi- 
tates considerably more material than a single 
textbook for each course. Among the school sup- 
plies which students are commonly required to 
purchase are: supplementary readers or other 
books, workbooks, magazines, art supplies, shop 
materials, gym uniforms, paper, pencils, and nu- 
merous other articles. 

The requirement for students to pay for needed 
school supplies is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of a free public-school system. In addition 
to the burden placed upon individual students, the 
requirements results in numerous other problems. 
Where the supplies are purchased by students 
from commercial firms, the “‘middle-man’”’ shares 
in the profits. Many students cannot or at least 
do not purchase the needed supplies and are con- 
sequently handicapped in doing the assigned 
school work. In some communities certain benev- 
olent groups come to the rescue of the needy stu- 
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dents by supplying them with the required mater- 
ials which the students cannot afford to purchase 
and the board of education is unwilling to pur- 
chase. Whether or not this practice is a vestige 
of the “‘pauper-school” idea, it certainly does not 
fit into a free democratic school system. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL TUITION CHARGES 


A majority of city school systems maintain 
summer schools. Although practices of financing 
the summer sessions vary, a number of school 
systems rely entirely upon the payments of sum- 
mer-school tuition. School boards frequently at- 
tempt to justify their policy of charging tuition 
with the contention that the summer program is 
extra and that attendance is not compulsory. 
On the other hand, it may be pointed out that 
the removal of credit deficiencies and the acceler- 
ation of students’ schedules accomplished during 
a summer session constitute savings in school 
service that would otherwise have to be supplied 
during regular sessions and financed by public- 
school funds. 

A somewhat ludicrous situation with respect 
to summer tuition charges prevailed during the 
war. The boys of high-school age were urged to 
accelerate their schedules by going to summer 
school so that they might graduate from high 
school a year earlier than normal. They were ex- 
pected to pay for a good portion of their public 
education in order to be hastened into military 
service. 

After observing the operation of summer 
schools and studying the composition of the sum- 
mer classes for a number of years, this writer is of 
the firm opinion that the practice of charging tui- 
tion for summer-school attendance is unreason- 
able, undemocratic, and in some states perhaps un- 
constitutional. The “rate systsm” which was con- 
demned and supposedly discarded a century ago 
is no more applicable to the summer session than 
to the regular session. A test case in the courts 
to determine the constitutionality of charging sum- 
mer tuition would not be out of order. 

It is not uncommon for boards of education 
to rely upon or permit the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or some other organization to supply the 
schools with certain equipment or supplies. 
Among the different types of school equipment 
supplied from outside sources are: moving-pic- 
ture projectors, record players, radios, typewriters, 


mimeograph machines, pictures, library essentials, 
and various types of classroom furnishings. In 
recent years, with the innovation of visual educa- 
tion, many P.T.A. chapters have become especial- 
ly active in providing schools with moving-picture 
projectors. 

This is not a sound method of financing the 
public-school program. The acquisition of such 
equipment may create more problems than it 
solves. 

The methods by which P.T.A. units, or even 
the schools themselves, raise funds for purchas- 
ing needed school equipment are questionable 
from the standpoint of public-school finances. The 
least objectionable of the various methods is by 
the production of a play or some other school pro- 
gram for which admissions are charged. The 
school carnival is tantamount to highway robbery. 
Rural schools in the North frequently raise school 
money at “‘box-socials’”” where luncheon boxes are 
auctioned to the highest bidders. The counter- 
part to that money-raising technique in the South 
is the “‘cake-walk.” 


SCHOOL TAXES SHOULD CONSTITUTE 
THE SOURCE OF SUPPORT 


Too many boards of education assume that they 
have rendered commendable public service by ex- 
cluding essential school costs from the school 
budget and thereby requiring or permitting stu- 
dents and others to pay for them. As a matter of 
fact such practices are in conflict with the state 
constitutions which provide for “free” public edu- 
cation. Moreover, they tend to interfere with 
sound administration of the public-school pro- 
gram. 

Since public schools are supposedly established 
for the welfare of society and the benefit of the 
public they should be wholly and adequately sup- 
ported by public-school funds. Per-capita charges 
for any phase of the school costs constitute inequi- 
ties for pupils and their parents. The original pur- 
pose of a tax-supported school system was to make 
the schools entirely free to all youth and to place 
the burden of cost where it could most easily be 
borne. Our tax structure is gradually approaching 
the stage where public costs, including those of 
the public schools, are paid in accordance with 
abilities to pay. The school board should determine 
all the needs of the local school system and let its 
beneficiary, the public, pay the entire bill. 





Problems of Teacher Personnel 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


N his foreword to the June issue of the Review 
of Educational Research, Chairman Maurice 

E. Troyer characterizes the urgent problems of 
teacher personnel as teacher shortage, the lag of 
salary increases behind living costs, merit rating, 
and training teachers for the new and complex 
competencies required for their increased respon- 
sibility. The literature for the past three years, 
reviewed by eighteen of the outstanding con- 
tributors in this area, points up some problems 
and shows considerable progress towards the solu- 
tion of others. Students of education will find here 
a compact, authoritative summary of 637 studies 
selected from those conducted between 1946 and 


1949. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN TEACHING 


At the present time there is still a critical short- 
age of teachers at the elementary and college levels 


whereas the supply of high-school teachers is al- 
most adequate, with an oversupply existing in 
English, social studies, and physical education for 
men. The peak of the shortage was in 1947 when 
approximately 75,000 positions were unfilled even 
tho some 125,000 emergency certificates were is- 
sued in 1946 and 1947. Estimates of the number 
of teachers who had left the profession since 1939 
ranged from 350,000 to 500,000. Causes of the 
teacher shortage proposed by various investigators 
were low salaries, lack of professional prestige, 
the increased birth rate, the reduced teacher out- 
put of colleges, the poor distribution of supply, 
and a general lack of interest in a teaching career. 

A partial temporary solution to the shortage 
was made possible thru the issuance of emergency 
certificates. Colleges, state teachers associations, 
and various professional organizations engaged 
in active recruitment programs. Appeals to the 
public were made thru articles in popular maga- 
zines and radio programs. In some instances spe- 
cial programs were set up in colleges to help 
convert high-school trained teachers for elemen- 
tary-school work. Many additional solutions have 
been proposed by various investigators, the most 
obvious being better salaries. Among others listed 


* A. N. Hieronymus is Assistant Professor of 
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by Anderson and Eliassen in their review are im- 
proved working conditions, better distribution, 
improved recruitment practices, higher profession- 
al standards, better public relations, better teacher- 
training programs in colleges, and better profes- 
sional attitudes on the part of teachers. 
Predictions of future supply and demand give 
little hope for a quick end to the shortage. The 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards estimates that over a mil- 
lion new elementary-school teachers will be needed 
in the next ten years. An accumulated shortage of 
over 800,000 elementary-school teachers is pre- 
dicted for 1957-58, the peak enrollment year. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


In reviewing the research on measurement and 
prediction of teaching success, A. S. Barr noted 
several trends: more systematic studies employ- 
ing more refined technics, greater interest on the 
part of psychologists, and greater attention to per- 
sonality, adjustment, and teacher-pupil relations. 
Correlations between the many predictors and 
the various criteria of teaching success tend to be 
low. Furthermore, the variables which predict one 
criterion with some degree of consistency may fail 
completely to predict success as measured by a 
different criterion. Some progress has been made 
in the measurement of interest and personality 
factors but the multiple correlation coefficients 
are still too low for accurate prediction. 

Clifford Archer reported a number of studies 


* This review of the June issue of the Review of Educational 
Research by its Assistant Editor is presented as a cooperative 
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the Editorial Board of the American Educational Research 
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of the Review covers 15 subject fields such as that indicated by 
the title of this issue. The Review may be ordered at $5.00 per 
year from the American Educational Research Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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showing the factors influencing choice of the 
teaching profession. The most frequently mention- 
ed were interest in children and young people; 
genuine desire to be of service; summer for study, 
travel, and leisure; and lifelong opportunity to 
learn. One study indicated that material with 
emotional appeal is most effective in the initial 
recruiting phase and that more detailed and factual 
material is most effective after interest is aroused. 
According to another report, universities are do- 
ing very little actual recruiting of teacher-training 
candidates except for occasional distribution of in- 
formation. The measures used most frequently in 
selection of candidates for teacher training are 
some measures of mental abilitiy and an index of 
scholastic success. There seems to be a trend to- 
ward greater attention being given to personality 
evaluation and attitude toward children but the 
validation of selective technics is handicapped by 
the difficulties involved in measuring and predict- 
ing teaching success. 

Also reported was a marked increase in the ex- 
tent of guidance services in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Nearly all have some kind of orienta- 
tion program with testing and counseling services. 
Frequent use is being made of professional coun- 
selors. Students are generally able to get advice 
on problems involving school marks, programs 
of study, and school activities but there is still 
a definite need for personal and professional 
guidance based on individual differences in abili- 
ties and interests. 

In Ryans’ chapter on local selection, placement, 
and administrative relations is a list of problems 
on which research is urgently needed. Teacher 
qualities most often considered in selection are 
not always the same ones which investigators find 
are most important. One of the problems causing 
the greatest controversy is that of teacher merit 
rating. While the majority of teachers apparently 
are for merit rating, there are a number of po- 
tential dangers in the appraisal of teacher effi- 
ciency on the job. The inclusion of merit-rating 
provisions in salary schedules makes reliable and 
valid procedures for identifying good teachers an 
immediate necessity. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In reviewing the research on preservice train- 
ing L. D. Haskew found that the major share of 
attention is being given to the provision of lab- 


oratory experiences. Direct laboratory experience 
is typically restricted to student teaching, altho 
the trend is toward making it an integral part of 
the entire college course. Recommendations favor 
a minimum of eight weeks spent in full-time 
school and community experience and arranging 
the sequence of professional training on an indi- 
vidual basis. Curricular organization and content 
does not seem to have changed markedly. General 
education requirements are concentrated in the 
freshman and sophomore years with professional 
requirements being met in the junior and senior 
years. 

R. C. Lonsdale indicated motivation to be the 
central problem in inservice education—the de- 
velopment of real interest in self-improvement. 
The trend toward a longer school year is making: 
possible extensive inservice programs within the 
school system. Technics being used with particular 
success are workshops, courses taught by local staff 
members and specialists, case-study procedures, 
field trips, observation lessons, and carefully plan- 
ned group meetings. County, regional, and state- 
wide programs are also growing and improving. 
The acceptance of responsibility for continuous 
inservice education by teacher-education institu- 
tions has been slow. While teachers have supplied 
the majority of extension enrolment, extension 
divisions seldom provide any more than a skeleton 
of isolated courses. 

The increase in college enrolment and the short- 
age of college teachers has focused attention on 
the problem of teacher training at this level. A 
number of proposals have been submitted which 
would revise the Ph.D. program in the direction 
of specific instruction in effective teaching proced- 
ure. Some of the frequent suggestions include 
apprentice teaching, opportunities for counseling 
and making case studies, use of tests, professional 
orientation in aims and purposes of higher edu- 
cation, and courses devoted to better understand- 
ing of learning and the problems of youth. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Adolphson and Umstattd found only a few 
studies devoted to problems of teaching load and 
assignment in spite of the much publicized criti- 
cal situation with respect to overloaded staffs. 
While a trend toward smaller class size was report- 
ed, the data were obtained in those schools which 
subscribe to Educational Research Service and a 
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few other large systems. Several plans for im- 
plementing the principle of extra pay for work 
beyond the normal load were put into practice 
altho there is still no general agreement as to the 
best procedure. 


PAY AND PENSIONS 


In 1946-47, the peak of the teacher shortage, 
approximately half the nation’s teachers were paid 
less than $2,000 in spite of the general salary 
increase over the 1939 level. The Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA showed that while the average 
annual salary of instructional personnel increased 
66 per cent between 1939 and 1947, the average 
for all employed persons was 105 per cent, for 
industrial workers 202 per cent and for agriculture 
304 per cent. By 1947, thirty-two states had estab- 
lished minimum salary standards, all of the single- 
salary type. The problems of salary scheduling 
which are receiving attention as the most diff- 
cult to solve are those of recognizing quality 
of service and of establishing salaries on a scientific 
basis. All states now have retirement provisions, 
most of which are joint-contributory. Davis and 
Remmlein conclude that status research in this 
area is adequate but that evaluation studies are 
badly needed. 

Hessel and Symonds indicate that literature on 
the welfare of the individual teacher was con- 
cerned more with the conditions surrounding the 
job than with the mental hygiene aspects of the 
teacher’s work. Higher salaries, establishment of 
salary schedules, higher standards, better staff 
relationships, improved physical environment, 
lighter load, and retirement and tenure provisions 
all contribute to teacher morale. In addition, the 
professional status of the teacher in the community 
and public appreciation of the teacher’s work are 
deemed of utmost importance. Mental hygiene 
studies show that while teachers have emotional 
problems—both personal and job-associated— 
they exist in no greater proportion than in the 
general population. It is also shown that pupils 
prefer teachers with an unbiased, cheerful atti- 
tude and that the teacher’s personal adjustment 
has a definite effect upon pupil adjustment. 


CERTIFICATION, LEGAL STATUS, ORGANIZATIONS 


Nearly all states now grant licenses without 
examination to graduates of accredited teacher- 


training institutions within the state. Most states 
also continue to maintain provisions for certify- 
ing other qualified applicants by examination. 
Research at present is needed on minimum specific 
professional requirements over and above a list 
of course titles. Since interstate movement of 
teachers is desirable in many respects, provisions 
for certification reciprocity are needed. 

While the number of educational associations 
has remained relatively stable since 1940, member- 
ship has greatly increased. In 1949, the NEA 
membership included 48 per cent of the nation’s 
teachers—more than double the 1940 figure. 
Membership in the American Federation of Teach- 
ers approximately doubled between the begin- 
ning of World War II and the end of 1948, the 
total membership being about 42,000 in 1947, 
A study of local education associations by the Re- 
search Division of the NEA showed an over- 
balance of teacher-welfare activities as compared 
with professional improvement activities. 


Window Breakage 


When I see a broken window, I think of an 
open sore. We all know the pain of an open sore. 
A sore on the body is a warning that something is 
wrong. A broken window also indicates something 
is wrong in the thinking of a person. 

Think of the eye sore our school, our homes, 
and our communities become because of unthink- 
ing acts of us children. 

If a person comes to visit our homes and the 
windows of the schools in the neighborhood are 
broken, what do you suppose visitors will think? 

Maybe the following facts will make us think 
before we act. 

THINK of the cost to the Board of Education 
and to you, the tax payers. 

THINK, the money used for replacing broken 
windows could be used to buy additional equip- 
ment for regular and extra curricular activities. 

THINK, the scattering glass might injure some- 
one passing by. In fact, it might be the cause of 
fatal injuries. 

So please, think before you act. Think of the 
“Golden Rule.” Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

Mercedes Wells, student in the 
Oakenwald School, Chicago Illinois. 
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The South Is Making Progress 


By N. CONGER 


EVERAL years ago I sat in a seminar in one 
S of the large eastern colleges where candi- 
dates for doctors degrees were presenting their 
dissertation problems. An especially competent 
Negro candidate, who has since achieved marked 
distinction, was presenting a progress report on 
the development of Negro education in his native 
state (a southern state) . One table showed the per 
capita expenditure for Negro education for a per- 
iod dating back to about 1890, and in a parallel 
column the per capita expenditure for the educa- 
tion of white children over the same period. One 
of the members of the seminar, a woman whose 
home was in the East, was so incensed at the dis- 
parity that she vented her feeling, in no uncertain 
terms, against this particular state. This incident 
happened more than 25 years ago, but I recall the 
contrasting dispassionate reply of the negro pre- 
senting the report. He refrained altogether from 
fanning the coals for which the stage was so beau- 
tifully set. Instead, he pointed out that the state 
was poor compared to the majority of the states; 
that the sum spent on the white children was far 
below the national average. He pointed out that 
when the Negroes were freed after the Civil War, 
a sizeable portion of the wealth of the state 
was wiped out; that through the reconstruction 
period great bonded debts were built up by the 
Carpetbaggers that resulted in little or no capital 
gains; that much of the productive sources of 
wealth—principally livestock and buildings— 
were destroyed during the war; that the negro 
was set free by the government and turned loose 
upon the impoverished states with nothing to 
contribute but his labor. He pointed out that at 
that date (the time he was reading the report) the 
majority of the money—small though it was—that 
was going in to Negro education was from taxes 
paid by the whites. He went on to say further, that 
the burden of educating the Negroes after the 
Civil War should have been shouldered by the 
federal government and not left to these war 
ravaged and impoverished states. 

This Negro’s defense of the policies of his 
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state, all the more impressive because he was a 
Negro, has stood out in my mind as an exhibition 
of the highest type of statesmanlike reasoning. 

There are undoubtedly unfair and undefensible 
practices in race discrimination in the south and 
other sections of the country as well, but it is 
obviously unfair reasoning that leads to a whole- 
sale condemnation of the south without drawing 
into the picture all pertinent data—including 
historical data. 

Mr. Leslie R. Perry, in the April 1949 issue of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN, the reading of which 
has prompted this brief article, is extremely unreal- 
istic in his attack on segregation. There are few 
educators in the South who would not agree, in 
principle, that segregation is wrong, but anyone ac- 
quainted with the Deep South knows how im- 
practical it would be to try to put this principle 
into practice. It might be pointed out that Mr. 
Perry gives evidence of being more interested in 
“making a case” than presenting all the facts. 
For example, he might have included Oklahoma 
which was included in the same table from which 
he quotes. 

More than 30 years ago, Julian Street made a 
trip through the South, stopping it the principal 
cities and writing an article on his impressions. 
As I recall, the articles were published in Collier's 
Magazine. He started at Baltimore, then Wash- 
ington, on down through Richmond, Charleston, 
through all the Deep South states, and winding 
up at Dallas. When he finished his final article, he 
summarized his impressions of the race problem, 
in substance about as follows: 


“The race problem is an important and difficult one. I 
am willing to trust the South to work it out. They know 
more about it than anyone else, and we have no reason to 
think their moral and ethical standards are inferior to the 
rest of the country.” 





Eat Your Cake, and Have It Too? 


What Stand Should We Take? 


By FRANCIS H. HORN 


ET me begin by discussing an issue which 
L greatly arouses our female colleagues—the 
single salary schedule. This does not mean the 
same salary scale for the various levels of teach- 
ing, with which I hope we are all in agreement, 
but rather the same salary scale for both men and 
women teachers. If there is one point upon which 
not only the specialists in education but also the 
rank and file of the teaching profession are agreed, 
it is that in this country we need more men teach- 
ers. European observers for many years have point- 
ed out our deficiency in this respect and now 
our own people have come to recognize the justice 
of the criticism. In some systems, it is possible 
for a boy or girl to go through both elementary; 
and high school without a single man teacher ex- 
cept, in the case of boys, in physical education. 
No one, to my knowledge, considers this a desir- 
able situation. 

We all know that it is low salaries which keep 
men out of teaching or which makes so many 
men who stay in teaching frustrated and harassed 
individuals. Most men get married and raise a 
family, yet men teachers are expected to do this 
on the same salary as their unmarried colleagues 
of the opposite sex, most of whom have few or 
no family obligations. In many areas salaries are 
not yet adequate for even single women teachers. 
But how much worse off in these areas are the men 
teachers with families! Last year when the salary 
situation was a front-page news item, it was ap- 
parent that it was the men who had to work as 
bartenders, salesmen, bookkeepers,etc., in order to 
keep food on the family table and shoes on their 
kids’ feet. 

It's time we were realistic about this matter of 
salaries. Teachers are beginning to talk about max- 
imums of $10,000—in my opinion, a ridiculous 
and unattainable figure even with today’s high 

* This article is from the text of an address to a Phi Delta 
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cost of living. The agitation locally is for a max- 
imum of $6,500. This should be obtainable for 
teachers of good training, considerable experience, 
and outstanding performance, but I do not think 
it is obtainable equally for men and women. I 
recognize the compelling arguments for “equal 
pay for equal work.” And I am not an anti- 
feminist. But since 80 per cent of our school teach- 
ers are women, the public will approve salaries 
it believes are adequate for them. Such salaries 
are not adequate for men with families. Conse- 
quently, the increased numbers of men we need 
in the schools—including the elementary schools 
—will not be forthcoming. 

Since it is also unrealistic to expect recogni- 
tion of a different salary scale for men and women 
as such, we must advocate the principle of a salary 
adjustment for dependency. A family allotment 
plan of some sort is the solution. Women with 
genuine dependents, as defined for income tax 
purposes, would be entitled to the allotment bene- 
fits. Men with working wives would not. Some- 
thing of this nature must be worked out. Women 
teachers outvote us four to one but with the proper 
approach I believe enough women will see the 
merits of the case for a family allotment to sup- 
port it themselves. If not, we must use the advan- 
tages we have, control of school boards and ad- 
ministrative positions, to put through a sound 
family allotment plan even without their support. 
It is imperative that we have more men in the 
schools. 

YEAR-ROUND EMPLOYMENT 


The second stand which I find disturbing is 
their objection to being employed on a twelve- 
month basis. In all the agitation for higher sala- 
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ries, I have found precious little recognition that 
these higher salaries justify putting school teach- 
ers on the same basis as the rest of working 
humanity. The doctor, lawyer, engineer and other 
professional people with whom school teachers 
wish to be classed, work the year round. Few in- 
deed rate more than two or three weeks time off 
from their job. The garbage collector, street clean- 
er, and bartender with whom school teachers have 
compared themselves from the salary standpoint 
get no three months away from their jobs. in the 
summer. If school teachers are to win the consider- 
. ably higher salaries they are aiming for, they must 
come down to earth and go on a year-round basis. 
If they do, they can still retain their week at Christ- 
mas and in the spring and much of what they now 
have in the summer. Going on a twelve-month 
basis does not mean that teachers will work the 
year round. The plan of one school system pro- 
vides that the teacher spend one summer in three 
working for the schools in some capacity, one 
summer in study, travel, or work related to his 
teaching, approved by the school authorities, and 
the third summer just doing as he pleases. 

Teachers won't acknowledge that the year- 
round basis is not only inevitable but also fully 
justified. If they accept the situation with good 
gtace they must retain terms of employment that 
will leave them in the most privileged group so 
far as vacations are concerned. They will still have 
time to recoup their spirits and bodies from one 
of the most trying of jobs. But if teachers continue 
to fight against being employed on a twelve- 
month basis, it will be imposed upon them any- 
way with terms possibly much less favorable than 
they can get through willing acceptance of the 
principle now. Furthermore, by holding out for 
their present nine-month basis, they jeopardize 
their chances for justifiable increases in salary. 
So long as the public can point to the long summer 
vacation teachers have—even though many teach- 
ers are working hard during that time to make 
ends meet financially or to improve their pro- 
fessional competency—it will provide an argu- 
ment against paying teachers salaries commensur- 
ate with the importance of their jobs. 


CLOCK PUNCHING 


The third attitude I object to also concerns the 
condition of teacher employment. The teaching 
profession has hit a new low in its agitation for a 


“forty-hour week.” Anyone who wants a forty- 
hour week has the wrong slant on teaching and 
had better get into a job where he can punch his 
time clock morning and evening. I realize that 
many teachers are overworked and put in long 
hours both on their jobs and away from their 
jobs on activities connected with their teaching. I 
am thoroughly in accord with the move to lighten 
this burden. But let’s not talk about a forty-hour 
week, as if we worked on an assembly line. Teach- 
ing is not an 8:30 to 4:30 job and never will be. 
Teachers can’t lock up their responsibilities for 
the education of boys and girls when they leave 
the school building. And they can’t leave the 
school building always at the end of an eight-hour 
day. Men and women who go into teaching must 
expect to spend more time at their work than the 
bus driver or the bricklayer. Teachers aspire 
—and rightly so—to professional status. But the 
doctor and lawyer and the engineer don’t demand 
a forty-hour week and don’t expect it. 

Teachers can’t have their cake and eat it too, 
although apparently they are trying to. Either they 
are professional people and accept the employ- 
ment conditions of the professions along with pro- 
fessional status, or they are simply employed men 
and women—laborers, if you will—governed by 
the rather rigid employment conditions prevail- 
ing for workers in business and industry. 

This agitation for a forty-hour week reflects, 
in my opinion, the way in which union psychology 
is premeating the ranks of teachers. This tendency 
is unfortunate. I imagine that a number of you 
are members of the teachers’ union. I once paid 
dues in the organization myself. But I am con- 
vinced that the rise of unions in the teaching pro- 
fession has been undesirable. I am not unmindful 
that the unions have contributed to the improved 
conditions enjoyed by teachers today. I am not con- 
vinced. however, that the same results could not 
have been attained through professional organi- 
zations like this fraternity, through the state and 
local teachers’ associations, and through the Na- 
tional Educational Association. I know the ex- 
tent to which in the past administrators have 
dominated such professional groups; the small 
voice of the teachers has frequently cried in vain. 
But I also know what teachers as a united group 
have been able to accomplish. The unions have 
tended to divide, not to unify the profession. They 
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have resorted to methods such as strikes which 
are incompatible with the public responsibility 
with which they are charged. Most harmful of 
all however, is this tendency to think in union 
terms which is spreading in the ranks of teachers. 
We need better status, higher salaries, reduced 
work load, and the numerous other conditions 
of employment for which teachers are agitating. 
But we don’t need the forty-hour week as such, 
time and a half for overtime, the ‘‘agin” the man- 
agement philosophy, and similar concomitants of 
unionism which greater organization of the pro- 
fession would bring. Unions are not the place for 
teachers and I hope union influence in the teach- 
ing profession will wane. Teachers need to 
strengthen their professional organizations and to 
join with other organizations such as the parent- 
teacher groups, not only for the improvement of 
their own status but for the constant improvement 
of the educational opportunities available to all 
the children and youth of all the people in this 
country. 
RATINGS 


There are a number of other issues on which I 
believe teachers should take a stand different from 
that which they have been taking. They include 
such matters as the objection to the use of merit 
ratings in any question of salary advancements. 
Some teachers think they can determine the differ- 
ence between 79 and 80 in a pupil’s grade but 
. Maintain that any merit system for teachers would 
be unfair and impossible to administer. Teachers 
who oppose automatic promotions are in favor of 
automatic increments. Teachers apparently see no 
inconsistency between judging the relative merits 
of Jane and Joan in social behavior and knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and objecting to judging the 
relative merits in teaching success of Teacher 
Smith and Teacher Jones. We should all hope that 
the system of merit ratings in New York State is 
successful so that we can scotch once and for all 
this old bugaboo that merit ratings are all right 
in theory but unworkable in practice. 


TEACHERS As CITIZENS 


Another complaint is the unrealistic attitude 
teachers take toward more money for the schools. 
School teachers, like most public servants, have 
little contact professionally with dollars and cents. 
In their personal finances they of necessity have 


to distinguish between a nickel and a dime. But 
better schools, more equipment, smaller classes, 
higher salaries, etc., are to teachers simply a matter 
of pressure of various kinds at the right spot. 
Nursery schools and junior colleges, psychiatric 
and counselling services—all of which I believe 
should be part of the public school system—are 
considered in short terms of their desirability, 
seldom in terms of whether or not the schools and 
communities can afford them. The relationship 
between more money for the schools and the 
financial responsibility of teachers as citizens for 
increased funds is seldom seen. I spent 1946-47 on 
a survey of the schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. An 
overwhelming percentage of the Lincoln school 
staff favored changes that would increase school 
costs; yet only 27 per cent acknowledged the need 
for additional taxes in support of the schools. We 
can't expect to double our annual expenditures for 
education in this country, to spend $10 billion to 
provide an adequate school plant, and at the same 
time make tax reductions. It’s time we stopped 
thinking solely in terms of getting the city admin- 
istration, the state legislature, and the Congress to 
appropriate more money for education. We can 
indeed afford the increased expenditures—in fact 
we must make them if we are not to deny some 
of our children their democratic heritage of equal 
educational opportunity—but we all must recog- 
nize that we and our neighbors must pay for 
them, not the mythical individuals in the upper 
income brackets. 


TALK UP TEACHING! 


Finally, I want to call teachers to account for 
the impression they create about the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers are notorious gripers about their 
work. The publicity the profession got last year 
and the year before when the public was being 
aroused to the crisis in education may have done 
more harm than good. Overwhelmingly, the pub- 
licity stressed the disagreeable features of teach- 
ing as a career. As a matter of fact, many teachers 
have always complained about the drudgery and 
dullness of their work. They have not hesitated 
to berate the “‘brats” in their keeping nor to make 
evident their joy when away from their charges. 

It is time we got together and looked at the 
bright side of our jobs; time that we counted our 
many satisfactions from teaching. Ours is the 
highest and most important of professions. We 
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should be proud of our work and be enthusiastic 
about it. If we can’t do this, we'd better get out 
of teaching. 

We have the greatest opportunity today that 
teachers have probably ever had. We have made 
tremendous advances in our own situation and in 
the conditions for education in general. The pub- 
lic is backing us as it has not done for years. What 
are we going to do with this opportunity? Will we 
rise to our new responsibilities? The public is ex- 
pecting much of us. We promised that with more 
money we'd do a better job. Now we have to 
produce or public education will receive a terrific 
set-back. We don’t have all the support we need 
by a long way. But at least we are started down 
the right road. It is imperative for us now to re- 
dedicate ourselves to our high calling. We need to 
renew our enthusiasm for teaching. If we will do 
this, the future of public education in the United 
States is assured. 


An Oath for Teachers 


(Adapted from the Hippocratic Oath) 


You do solemly swear, each by that you hold 
most sacred— 

That you will be loyal to the Profession of 
Teaching and loyal and generous to its members; 

That you will lead your lives and practice your 
art with understanding and justice; 

That into whatever child’s life you shall enter, 
it shall be for the good of the child to the utmost 
of your power, you holding yourselves far aloof 
from error, from corruption, from the exemplifi- 
cation of wrong-doing; 

That you will exercise your art solely for the 
welfare of children, and will aid no learning and 
administer no discipline for a socially unjust pur- 
pose, even if solicited—far less suggest it; 

That whatsoever you shall see or hear of the 
lives of children or their parents or your colleagues 
which is not fitting to be spoken, you will keep 
inviolably secret. 

These practices do you accept? Let each bow 
the head in sign of acceptance. 

And now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, 
may professional success be ever yours! 

—May V. Seagoe, retiring president, to the Pi Lambda 
Theta Biennial Council, Greeley, Colorado, August 21, 


1946, reported in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, October. 
1946, 


Rub It Oud! 

During my college days, upon entering a malt 
shop, I noticed an initial cut into a varnished table- 
top. A month later in the same shop, all the tables, 
benches and knotty-pine walls were riddled with 
names and initials of most every high school boy 
and girl in the neighborhood! 

People — and especially students — are like 
sheep. They follow the leader. Have you ever 
noticed a tree with a freshly-cut initial in it, and 
then returned some time later to find the same tree 
considerably mutilated? 

Students who unthinkingly write on walls do 
not realize they are instilling the same idea in 
every weak person’s mind who sees the writing. 
Recently I noticed a verse written on the window- 
casing of a high school lavatory. Unthinkingly 
nothing was done. A day later three verses had 
been added. The janitor was consulted and there 
have been no more “fools traces’’ appear since. 

If an initial is removed from a wall, desk, or 
chair as soon as it is seen, much labor will be saved. 
The day-dreamer unconsciously follows with his 
pencil an initial already on a table, causing it to go 
deeper until it is impossible to remove it. 

It will pay dividends if the teacher will remem- 
ber to nip in the bud the cancerous markings of the 
thoughtless student before they have spread and 
grown too large and deep to handle-—Dr. Wayne 
D. Steimle, in the Sierra Educational News, Jan- 
uary, 1944, p. 37. 


The capitalist system is being abandoned in most 
European countries. The question of who shall own 
the mines, the steel mills, the public utilities, and 
the principal banks has been resolved in favor of the 
state in the minds of most Europeans. 

In Britain, for example, the socialist government is 
pressing toward central economic planning, radical 
land reforms, public housing projects, and social in- 
surance protection. In France, the three major parties 
are all committed to the principle of socialization of 
basic major industries. Sweden has a national budget 
grounded on full employment, extensive socialization, 
a thriving cooperative movement; its social-demo- 
cratic party believes in allowing capitalist enterprise 
to exist as a yardstick to secure the greatest socialist 
efficiency. Assets of other countries were too scrambled 
by the German occupying forces to be re-established 
equitably in private hands, and the German cartels 
accustomed people to practical monopoly. 





How Does He Do It, That Easy Speaker? 


Get Wise, Then Busy 


By FREDERICK S$. BREED 


HE old is forever novel to someone and even 

the wisest sage has but a partial grasp of 
things. Youth faces the universe expectantly and 
little suspects how much it has to learn, for it 
little suspects how much there is to learn. On 
the whole, parents do their best to introduce their 
youngsters to the maze of things about them, and 
schools exist to supplement their efforts. More 
and more, twelve years of public tutelage are 
regarded as a necessary minimum to give our 
youth a preliminary slant on life. Soon it will be 
fourteen. With a junior-college education, it is 
thought, the oncoming generation should have 
a fair conception of the contemporary scene and 
some aptitude in cogitating independently about 
it. 

This regimen for youth is spoken of as general 
education. It does not aim to make brick layers 
or journalists, plumbers or lawyers. Such people 
are specialists. They are made by spending years 
as apprentices on the job or as students in a voca- 
tional school. For many callings these years are 
long and difficult because the special skills re- 
quired are complicated and diverse, and also be- 
cause numerous schools are cluttered with the 
deadwood of nonsense and tradition. 

How well does the average college student, or 
the average instructor, for that matter, understand 
what makes an artisan or artist tick? If educators 
only knew, they'd know far better what to do. 
Suppose we watch a stage performance by Alfred 
Lunt, examine an architectural design by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, read a poem by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, or observe a built-in bookcase taking form 
at the hands of an able carpenter. What com- 
prehension do we have of the skills that consti- 
tute the craftsmanship of these men? Members of 
the Woman's Club gush with adulation and ado- 
ration over a young author come to talk to them. 
They are all a-jitter and a-twitter with wonder. 
Why? Because the secret of the author's literary 
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power eludes them. One marvels who is mystified. 

We wonder at a particularly eloquent passage in 
one of Daniel Webster's greatest orations, one 
that he delivered without advance notice in the 
United States Senate, but we wonder less when 
told that the passage in question had been written 
years before on the back of an envelope as Webster 
stood on the ramparts of an old English fort, re- 
flecting on the far-flung possessions of the British 
crown. 

The genius of Mark Twain as a writer is gradu- 
ally being recognized by critics who have been 
able to free themselves from stale histories of 
literature and think effectively for themselves. 
And those who take the trouble to look more 
fully into the life of Huckleberry Finn's creator 
will find that he was also highly gifted in public 
address. It is interesting to note that many of his 
after-dinner speeches have an atmosphere of 
spontaneity that he did nothing to dispel. One 
after another they give the impression of as- 
tonishing brilliance operating on the inspiration 
of the moment. But the experienced critic knows 
that God simply never made people who can spout 
masterpieces full blown from pulpit or platform 
extemporaneously. The fact that so many address- 
es delivered without manuscripts find their way 
into print without benefit of stenographers casts 
considerable doubt on the legend of the extem- 
poraneous. 

Now let’s move nearer home. Chancellor 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago is a vigot- 
ous writer and an impressive speaker. I have no 
intimation of the sweat and tears that are spilled 
in the composition of his articles and books, but 
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in the rare atmosphere of university chancellor- 
ing it can be safely assumed that perspiration 
must be added to perspicacity. It is well known 
that Mr. Hutchin’s addresses are not the product 
of sheer intellectual spontaneity, or even of casual 
preparation. These addresses, though often de- 
livered without a note, are nearly always written 
in advance. I think I am violating no confidence 
in reporting that a friend who held the manu- 
script of one of Hutchin’s addresses during its 
delivery was amazed to find him matching the 
script almost word for word from memory. 

Are you one of those who say, after hearing a 
friend tell an interesting story: “I hear many 
stories, and like them, but I never can remember 
them”? Many of you could if you'd try as hard as 
those who do. I recall a jovial acquaintance who 
seemed to have an inexhaustable fund of gags and 
anecdotes on tap, and for this gladsome readi- 
ness was frequently invited to serve as a toast- 
master. I found that he had been gathering his 
harvest of stories for years and had his crop me- 
thodically stowed away in a card catalog. 


THE LABOR IN GENIUS 


People who are remarkable for remembering 
names commonly employ mnemonic devices to 
aid them. Inveterate story tellers, too, have their 
mnemonic methods. When they hear or read a 
metry quip, they commonly take measures to salt 
it away for future use. If they do not file it on a 
card, they deliberately plan to tell it at the earliest 
favorable opportunity. That may be at the domes- 
tic dinner hour, when wife will be obliged to serve 
as the experimental guinea pig. And, incidentally, 
wife must continue in service as an amiable back- 
ground, with no visible trace of boredom, even 
unto the twenty-fifth dinner and the twenty-fifth 
rendition of the same old joke by the same old 
raconteur. Methods of lining up a story for telling 
vary, naturally, but in one way or another, impor- 
tant details are got well in mind, with special at- 
tention to the timing and wording of the ‘‘punch” 
line; That is, the terminal “cracker.” 

It is enlightening, also, to observe a polished 
story teller as another of his kind occupies the 
spotlight. As audience material he’s the world’s 
worst. The biggest laughs come from more inno- 
cent bystanders. The veteran story teller listens 
with one lobe of his cerebrum while getting set 


for his splurge with the other. But enough. The 
briefest examination of the anecdotal art relieves 
it of most of the mystery surrounding it. 

One evening while sitting in a small college 
restaurant munching a delicious hamburger-with- 
fruit, I was told of a twelve-year-old who appeared 
as a “lightning calculator’ at a local theatre. I 
made it a point to get the name of the boy, located 
his school, arranged for an interview, and obtained 
permission to make a brief study of his ability in 
calculation. 

The boy’s prize stunt was the “mental” multi- 
plication of two three-place numbers. Without 
pencil or paper he was able to come up with the 
product of a number combination like 368 x 242 
in about 10 seconds. Marvelous? Well, ability to 
multiply as he did is at least extremely rare 
among children of his age or indeed among folks 
of any age. But the mystery more or less vanished 
as investigation proceeded. The first enlightening 
revelation was the tremendous amount of practice 
the lad had devoted to this business of multiply- 
ing. For several years he had been amusing him- 
self, as he ambled along a street, playing multipli- 
cation tricks with house numbers-and others pick- 
ed up along the way. Next, he knew the multipli- 
cation tables far beyond the point where most of 
us stopped in the public schools. When asked 
to say the 43’s, he walked right through the com- 
binations—43 x 1... 43 x 13... 43 x 39, 
as fast as he could talk or you could say the table 
of 6’s. Multiplying two numbers like 28 and 65, 





Prasse Among Peers 


Teachers should be aware that an excess of praise 
before other students during the junior-senior high 
school years is ordinarily resented by the student. He 
doesn’t wish to be too different or singled out for 
certain achievements unless they be the kind of achieve- 
ments that are important in the eyes of his peers, such 
as sports and social activities. Generally speaking, to 
be an outstanding student in an academic sense is hard 
on peer relationships. If praise is pertinent it can be 
given in private in an impersonal, friendly manner. 

—Adapted from The Personal-Social Development of 
Boys and Girls with Implications for Secondary Schools, 
by Lois Hayden Meek and Others (New Y ork: Commit- 
tee on Workshops, Progressive Education Association, 
221 West 57th St., New York. 1940). Quoted in Schools 
for “Young Adolescents, by Cooper and Peterson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Page 32. 
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therefore gave him no trouble at all. He knew 
the answer without computation. Finally, he facil- 
itated the process of calculation by factoring the 
numbers to be multiplied. Thus the history of 
the case seems to show the crucial importance of 
perspiration, for the general intelligence of the 
boy was only average. ‘Labor omnia vincit,’’ one 
might say, if you have some fairly good brain 
cells to start with. 

Cases like the above could be cited endlessly, 
but these are enough to illustrate, if not to demon- 
strate, the point that art is long and is a natural 
product. The operations of the mind are as much 
a part of nature as the operations of the weather. 
Rain no longer mystifies man. He understands too 
well the casual factors. The nothern lights still 
throw us into a state of wonder because this display 
is less often seen and less well understood. The 
mind of man is a relatively new frontier for sci- 
ence, only sketchily explored to date. Most psy- 
chologists regard mental operations as modes of 
behavior, types of action, functions, in a word, 
of the organism we call ourself. The mind is this 
organism remembering, imagining, reasoning. 
These are ‘‘doings’’ that are being described with 
increasing accuracy. They are natural goings-on, as 
natural as the budding of a rose. When combined 
in appropriate patterns these ways of acting pro- 
duce the result known as a Lunt performance or 
a Wright design. As we analyze performance we 
see that it is composed of a wealth of learnings 
painstakingly accumulated through the years. 
Beautiful buildings, like beautiful women, are 
made of common clay. The pattern in which the 
materials are woven is the soul of creative activity, 
whether that work be a Gobelin tapestry or a 
Sinclair Lewis novel. But even this pattern is 
under the control of principles, and principles 
are generalizations from experience. The funda- 
mental pattern in Lewis’s novels is realistic, and 
realism is a definitely definable attitude toward 
life. Wright’s creations reflect an ardent function- 
alism, which means close adaptation to human 
needs. The principle of harmony, which is the 
essence of beauty, is still respected by Wright, but 
it must go hand in hand with the guiding principle 
of utility, according to the Wright conception— 
and no joke. 

One might take his cue from Aesop and round 
off this little disquisition by pointing a moral, but 
a piece that is launched under a moralistic title is 
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already sufficiently didactic and can afford to 
spare the reader this final blow to his endurance 
and intelligence. 


Cheerful Science! 


The sum total of social scientific findings to date 
carries an important, an almost cheerful message. For 
what they say is this: Just as the natural sciences have 
proved man’s material potentials to be unlimited, so 
we social scientists have shown that men, all men 
everywhere, are adaptable beings with abilities infinite. 
ly greater than as yet have been called forth. The 
individuals in every culture are quite capable of as- 
suming, under the proper stimuli, happy and valu- 
able places in life. We have the new concept that each 
of the plural number of religious and ethnic cultures 
can contribute individuals who will add to the total 
varied, rich, colorful, interesting, progressive Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Were I speaking fifty years ago I could not speak 
with such authority, for there was no proof then that 
all groups of men had the same potentials. Some of 
our statesmen and scholars believed it, as the words 
of our Constitution and our Bill of Rights show, but 
their belief stemmed from a great faith in mankind, 
not from scientific findings such as those concerning 
the 1Q’s of underprivileged groups which Otto Kline- 
berg has given us. Today we know from the body of 
literature assembled by the social scientists that faith 
in democracy was and is scientifically sound. The con- 
viction that all men are born deserving to have the 
freedom to develop to the utmost of their abilities now 
turns out to make sense scientifically. In the long run 
each culture’s development, moral maturity, intellec- 
tual and spiritual prosperity, and economic security 
are contingent on the evolution of neighboring cul- 
tures’ conditions.—Everett Ross Clinchy, in “A New 
Concept For Human Relations in America,” to the 
25th Annual Educational Conference, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., March, 1949. 


The 130,000,000 people in the United States rep- 
resent some threescore different national, racial, and 
religious backgrounds. One out of every ten of us is 
foreign born. One out of every ten of us is a Negro. 
Two out of every ten are the children of immigrants. 
Another two have immigrant grandparents. We trace 
our origins to every country in the world. 


* 
4-F 
Do you know what the little rabbit said as he rushed 


out of the burning forest? 
“T’'ve been deferred.” 





Toward World Unity of Teachers 


A Report of the Third Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession 


By DAVID H. STEWART 


education to function with the same effective- 
ness and resulting improvement in school pro- 
ams as we have witnessed on the local, state, 
and national levels? This question is important 
because of the tasks that remain to be done on 
the world level in eliminating war and establish- 
ing peace, and these objectives can only be at- 
tained through coordinated and cooperative ac- 
tion among the nations of the world working to- 
gether and toward a common end. 

The role that a world organization of the teach- 
ing profession might play in such a program of 
improving international understanding and edu- 
cating for peace was the topic of much discussion 
at the recent meeting of the Third Delegate As- 
sembly of the WOTP held in Berne, Switzerland, 
July 18-23, 1949. It was my privilege to attend 
this Assembly as the delegate of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and as one of the 
N. E. A. delegates. This meeting reached some 
conclusions, made some recommendations, and 
indicated some programs for future action which 
should be known and receive consideration by 
professional organizations in the United States. 
It is with the idea of presenting this situation with 
its challenges to educational leadership that this 
report has been prepared for THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN. 


W.O.T.P. AND Its PURPOSES 


The WOTP (World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession) was organized at Endicott, 
New York, in 1946 and the first delegate assem- 
bly was held in Glasgow in 1947, the second in 
London in 1948, and the third in Berne, Switzer- 
land, from July 18-23, 1949. It is an organiza- 
tion of national teacher organizations roughly com- 
parable to the 48 state associations joining to form 
the NEA with the emphasis in the WOTP that 
it is an association of associations although there 


I’ iT possible for professional organizations in 
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is provision for individual associate memberships. 
National Associations are national members while 
state, local, and other educational groups may 
join as affiliate members. 

There were present at Berne forty-one delegates 
from twelve national members, thirteen observers 
from nine national associations, and eleven rep- 
resentatives from affiliate organizations although 
these were also included in the forty-one quali- 
fied delegates as they represented both the NEA 
as well as affiliated state or local groups in the 
United States. William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University was re-elected Pres- 
ident, F. L. Sack of Switzerland is Vice President, 
and William G. Carr of the NEA is Secretary- 
General. Members of the Executive Committee 
are J. King Carson of Northern Ireland, Ronald 
Gould of England, Helgi Tryggvason of Iceland, 
James Scholes of Scotland, and K. T. Ma of India. 
A. L. Belford, Executive Secretary of the Scottish 
Teachers Association, is director of the European 
Office located in Edinburgh. 

The aims or purposes of the WOTP are: 

1. To unify teachers on a world wide basis. 

2. To improve international understandings. 

3. To elevate the status of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

4. To promote the welfare of children. 

5. To improve the educational services to meet 
the problems of the modern world. 

To achieve these purposes information on 
methods and techniques of procedure for im- 
proving the status of the teaching profession and 
achievements to date is being exchanged among 
the national and affiliated members. 

Negotiations are being conducted with other 
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world organizations of teachers looking toward 
unification of the different world associations in- 
to one world confederation competent and author- 
ized to present the cause of education before other 
world groups such as UNO AND UNESCO. 
There is a great need on the world level for edu- 
cation to be represented by only one group as is 
true of other professions. 

The agenda of the Berne conference dealt with 
these topics: 

1. International unity among teachers. 

2. Activities of teachers’ organizations and 
superannuation of their members and of achieve- 
ments in these areas. 

3. Education for peace and related topics. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were de- 
voted to hearing and discussing reports of the 
different national organizations on topic number 
two. On Thursday the assembly was organized 
into three workshops to consider and submit re- 
ports to the entire assembly on Friday and Satur- 
day. The resolutions adopted present challenges 
to teachers. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


No world problem is more important than that 
of eliminating war and establishing peace among 
all nations. It is generally agreed that proper edu- 
cation of youth and adults is essential if this goal 
is ever to be attained. There was much discussion 
by the WOTP Assembly about ways and means 
of improving international understanding and 
educating for peace. W.O.T.P. President Wil- 
liam F. Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discussed this topic, and outlined six 
tests by which a nation’s educational program for 
peace could be judged. The tests were: 

1. Is the administration decentralized? 

2. Are the children taught to think instead of 
to learn by rote? 

3. Do the parents go into the school and do 
they have a voice in the program? 

4. Are the teachers free; are they allowed to 
think for themselves; or are they functionaries 
of the state? 

5. Are children differentiated on the basis of 
social standing or on that of real aptitude? 

6. Is religion being strengthened in every 
form? 

While there was not complete agreement in 
every detail of the principles underlying these 


six tests, it was generally agreed that a national 
program of education meeting these issues satis. 
factorily was more likely to educate for peace than 
a system which violated the principles involved, 

The WOTP or any world educational organiza- 
tion will face problems requiring research for 
their proper solution. One professional organi- 
zation has already made a significant contribution 
by a study of the effectiveness of the teacher ex- 
change program. It may be that individual chap- 
ters or the national organization of Phi Delta 
Kappa could select a problem and do the research 
necessary for its solution without overlapping or 
duplicating any activity being conducted by others, 


UNITY AMONG WoRLD TEACHING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A serious problem confronting the teaching 
profession on the world level is that there is no 
one organization accepted by the profession and 
by the world at large as the official spokesman 
for teachers. Many other professions are so or- 
ganized and surely the teaching profession should 
be in this group. 

At present FIPESO (International Federation 
of Public Secondary School Teachers) and IFTA 
(International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions) have been and are active. These two and 
WOTP (World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession) are holding preliminary discussions 
at Stockholm in August 1949 looking toward 
the formation of a world confederation. It is ex- 
pected that FISE (International Federation of 
Teachers Unions) will also join the discussion. 
The basis for this discussion is the following pro- 
gram: 

“In order to achieve greater unity of the Teach- 
ing Profession throughout the world, it is decided 


1. “To create a World Confederation embracing the 
national organizations of teachers distributed among 
constituent International Federations mentioned below. 

2. “The World Confederation shall comprise two 
International Federations representative of Primary 
Teachers and of Secondary Teachers, with the possi- 
bility of adding a third Federation representative of 
Higher Education Teachers. 

3. “All Primary Teachers shall be grouped in the 
International Federation called IFTA. 

4. “All Secondary Teachers shall be grouped in the 
International Federation called FIPESO. 

5. “Each Federation shall have authority so far as 
its internal organization and have the right to discuss 
and deal with problems which fall within its province. 
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6. “National Associations whose members are drawn 
from the three stages of the profession shall affiliate 
directly with the Confederation, their members being 
divided among the Federations. 

7. “Regional Offices shall be instituted as Executive 
organs of the World Confederation and shall organize 


regional congresses. 

g. “The World Confederation shall have the power 
to discuss and deal with problems of international im- 
portance concerning education in general and to repre- 
sent on these questions all the teachers grouped with- 
in the Federations among which the National Associ- 
ations of the Confederation are distributed.” 


Without a unified confederation of teachers’ 
associations, education will be seriously handi- 
capped on the world level. This program for gen- 
uine world unity is one that should have the in- 
terest and support of Phi Delta Kappans. Educa- 
tional leadership and statesmanship are sorely 
needed within and among the nations of the 
world. Efforts to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of the world, to improve the 
world status of the teaching profession, and to 
advance the cause of peace will fail or, at least, 
move very slowly, without genuine international 
unity among teachers of all nations. 


SALARIES, TENURE, RETIREMENT 


Each national member reported on the situa- 
tion in the respective countries on these three 
vital problems. I shall merely summarize this sit- 
uation. Salary schedules, tenure, and retirement 
ate problems common throughout the world. 
Economically the teachers of each nation seem to 
occupy about the same relative position as do the 
teachers in the other nations represented. WOTP 
is planning to make a more detailed comparison 
of the different programs operating in the mem- 
ber nations. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the Third Delegate 
Assembly of the WOTP summarize the outcome 
of the discussions. Some of them may seem vi- 
sionary and unrealistic? They represent immedi- 
ate and distant objectives worth striving to attain. 
Resolutions were passed in principle and referred 
to the Executive Committee for editing on account 
of the language problems involved. I list the 
major topics, with a brief statement or summary 
of the principle: 

1. Education for Peace and Related Question. 


“The WOTP believes the teaching profession must 
educate all children in international understanding so 
they may have basic preparation for living in an inter- 
dependent world; reaffirms its support of United Na- 
tions and UNESCO and pledges continued cooperation; 
approves programs for exchange of teachers and urges 
their expansion and that prospective teachers should 
have opportunity to acquire attitudes and practices 
necessary to teach world understanding.” 


2. Rights and Duties of Teachers. 

“The WOTP appeals to all nations to realize the im- 
portance of the teacher who is the architect of the nation 
and whose legtitimate rights regarding salary, tenure, 
and superannuation should be safeguarded. The WOTP 
also appeals to teachers to realize their duty to children 
whose interests should always be paramount.” 


3. Salaries. 


“The WOTP believes the selection, promotion, and 
payment of teachers should be on a professional basis 
and that adequate salaries with increments are one of 
the essential means to recruit and retain competent 
teachers.” 


4. Tenure. 


“The WOTP is pleased the general acceptance of 
tenure for teachers and to urge its universal adoption.” 


5. Superannuation. 


“The WOTP is pleased to note the growth of provi- 
sions for retirement for teachers. We urge studies of 
existing systems to insure that upon retirement a teacher 
will receive an allowance which will enable him to 
maintain his standard of living and provide adequate 
financial support to the widow and minor children of 
a deceased male teacher or for the dependent heirs of a 
deceased female teacher. We proposed a careful study 
of the LUMP SUM provision because we believe it 
makes for better transition to retired life.” 


It was an unusual experience to meet with 
teachers representing so many different cultures 
and educational philosophies. It was exhilarating 
to see how quickly the different delegates became 
a unified working body and soon forgot narrow 
nationalism in the larger view. At no time was 
there any such conflict. On the contrary, it was 
frequently stated that sound national educational 
programs and real national cultures had a contri- 
bution to make toward world culture and inter- 
national understanding which would make for 
peace. 

We were deeply impressed with the Swiss hos- 
pitality and the splendid arrangements which 
Doctor Sack of Berne and vice president of the 
WOTP had made for.the Conference. 














From. the Executive Secretarys Desk 


—PAUL M. COOK 
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Your national executive committee, district rep- 
resentatives, and the office staff spent four days to- 
gether the last week of August in planning for the 
national council and in consideration of the prob- 
lems and program of the fraternity. It is a wonder- 
ful experience to sit with such a representative group 
of Phi Delta Kappa Leaders and to discuss with 
them the functions and the organization of the fra- 
ternity. One of the achievements of the conference 
was a complete reorganization of the scheme of coun- 
cil organization for committee work. A report of the 
scheme adopted appears in these columns. A review 
of the data preliminary to a petition for a campus 
chapter at the University of Hawaii was also on the 
agenda. On the basis of the information submitted 
and the report of Emery Stoops, District Representa- 
tive, the executive committee authorized the prepara- 
tion of a petition. Brother Stoops spent the summer in 
the University as a teacher in the summer school. 
This gave him an excellent opportunity to investi- 
gate the possibilities for a chapter there. As a result, 
a petition is in the making which will undoubtedly 
be approved in due course. 

Such matters as budget, magazine, national commit- 
tees and commissions, prospective new chapters, and 
plans for the fiftieth anniversary in 1956 were dis- 
cussed. Much was accomplished for Phi Delta Kappa 
as the conference proceeded morning, afternoon, and 
far into the night each day. The meeting was held in 
the LaSalle Hotel where the next national council 
will meet on December 28, 1949. 


We CONTINUE TO GROW 


I am pleased to report that for the fifth year in 
succession, we are able to show an increase in the per- 
centage of our members in “good standing”. In 
1943-44 the percentage of members in good standing 
reached the low mark of 32.6 per cent but since then 
the tide has turned and with each year there has been 
an improvement. We now show in Table III, page — 
that the last year 46.2 per cent of our membership 
is in good standing. This is a 24 per cent improvement 
in five years. 

During the five-year period just closed, the net 
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enrollment has increased from 31,296 to 42,303 and 
the number in good standing from 10,211 to 19,563, 
A total of 3,587 new members were initiated and 
recorded last year and the net increase in enrollment 
was 3,555. However, the increase in the number 
of members in good standing was only 2,411, or 
1,144 less than it would have been if we had retained 
all of those formerly in that classification. Expressed 
in another way, 1,144 men who were in good standing 
in 1947-48, and therefore in touch with the frater- 
nity, for some reason did not continue in 1948-49 
to pay dues and to maintain active fraternity relation- 
ship. Is this loss due to economic factors, to dis- 
satisfaction, or is it just the normal lag and a nor- 
indifference which we must expect in any large or- 
ganization such as Phi Delta Kappa? The answer is 
probably the latter or, at least, that is a contributing 
factor. 


COMPARE THE FIGURES 


The data for each campus chapter appear in Table I 
on page 93. Each chapter would do well to analyze 
its own problems by comparing the chapter data with 
that of other chapters and with the totals for all cam- 
pus chapters. Some of the chapters may feel like do- 
ing a little bragging. Others will be shocked to find 
their record so obviously unfavorable. If all campus 
chapters in the latter situation would develop a strong 
professional program, publish a good news letter 
regularly, and have a definite drive for membership 
reenlistment and conservation, their percentage of 
good standing would be greatly improved. 

The data for field chapters appear in Table Il, 
page 94. What has been said about campus chapters 
applies with equal force to the field chapters. Field 
chapters have been organized wherever the local in- 
terest of a group of Phi Delta Kappa men was suf- 
ficiently strong to insure a continuous professional 
body devoted to the ideals and purposes of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Apparently some of the existing field chapters 
have been unable to maintain the interest essential 
to a strong chapter. On the other hand, some chapters 
have enjoyed continuous growth of interest and par- 
ticipation. For example, Alpha Field Chapter, San 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S DESK 


TABLE I. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 40th FISCAL YEAR (1948-1949) 
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It is my sincere hope that each chapter, campus and 
field, will resolve to strive for better membership 
conservation ; especially those chapters whose present 
record is under par. With cooperation, a national 


Francisco, has the enviable record of 100 per cent 
good standing for the third consecutive year. 

You will wish to compare the record of your chap- 
ter with the national averages in Table IV, page 96. 


TABLE Il. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 40th FISCAL YEAR (1948-1949) 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S DESK 


TABLE II]. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST NINE YEARS 
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11,200 44.4 3,263 
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13,663 47.9 
13,026 43.3 
11,635 37.7 
10,211 32.6 
11,048 34.7 
12,156 36.5 
15,244 42.7 
17,152 44.3 
19,563 46.2 
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30,091 
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31,296 
31,863 


2,463 75.5 
2,415 70.9 
2,088 61.3 
2,109 60.4 
2,378 65.2 
2,418 64.2 























33,295 
35,711 
38,748 
42,303 











2,702 71:0 








3,049 75.8 
3,410 82.2 









































* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters, 
* Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


goal, “50% in °50” may be reached easily. We can 
do it. 

A ten per cent increase in good standing member- 
ship in your chapter, your chapter, and your chapter 
will put us over the top. Now is the time to begin. 


New CHAPTERS INSTALLED 


For the records. Four new campus chapters have 
been installed in 1948 and 1949 and two additional 
chapters will be installed in the near future since 
both have received a vote of approval by the chapters 
now on the roll. The new chapters are: Beta Mu at 
University of Wyoming, installed February 7, 1948; 
Beta Nu at University of Mississippi, installed Octo- 
ber 20, 1948; Beta Xi at University of Florida, in- 
stalled April 2, 1949; Beta Omicron at Utah State 
Agricultural College, installed April 23, 1949; 
——at Ball State Teachers College, date uncertain; 

at university of New Mexico, date un- 





certain. 

In the same period of time, ten new field chapters 
have been installed. The new chapters are: Alpha 
Phi, Cedar Falls, Iowa, installed February 5, 1948; 
Alpha Chi, Santa Ana, California, installed April 22, 
1948; Alpha Psi, Utica, New York, installed May 3, 
1948; Alpha Omega, San Jose, California, installed 
June 12, 1948; Beta Alpha, Mobile. Alabama, in- 
stalled October 18, 1948; Beta Beta, Springfield, 
Missouri, installed November 20, 1948; Beta Gamma, 
San Luis Obispo, California, installed December 3, 











1948; Beta Delta, Pasadena, California, installed 
May 9, 1949; Beta Epsilon, Spokane, Washington, 
installed May 27, 1949; Beta Zeta, Chico, California, 
installed May 22, 1949. 


Off to a good start! Beta Zeta Field Chapter in- 
stalled on May 22nd has circulated its first News 
Letter. The chapter is located at Chico, California. 
We extend our congratulations. It is the sincere hope 
of the executive secretary that more chapters may es- 
tablish this fine practice. 


LirE MEMBERSHIP FOR YOU? 


The purchase of a life Membership by one of the 
initiates of Mu Chapter at the University of Texas 
this summer has just been reported to the national 
office. He is the eighty-seventh Life Member on our 
list. Who will be the next in line? 


Just in case you are interested, 22,300 copies of the 
September issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN were 
printed. Would it be presumptious to guess that the 
issue will be, or has been, read by not fewer than 
50,000 readers? Obviously you read your copy of 
you would not see this item. Many readers share their 
copies and we have an idea that our library sub- 
scribers add materially to our large reader audience. 
By the way, hats off to the editor for the improved 
cover layout. 


Notice! We want YOUR name in the good-stand- 
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ing column and therefore continuing on the magazine 
mailing list. If you have not taken the time to remit 
your dues, why not do so at once? Send your check 
covering the national dues ($3.00) plus your chapter 
dues ($-?) to your chapter. The December issue of 
the magazine will be the last for you unless you 
hold a membership card for the 41st fiscal year which 
ends May 31, 1950. The list of chapter officers ap- 
peared in the September issue of this magazine. By 
the way, does your name and address appear correctly 
on your magazine or on the wrapper in which it is 
mailed. If not, tell us. 


PLAN FOR THE 22ND NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Twenty-second National Council will meet 
in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel, December 28-29- 
30-31, 1949. The following tentative plan of pro- 
cedure will be helpful to all members in understand- 
ing the nature and scope of the meeting. 

First, the national office will set up headquarters 
at the hotel on December 26th with all of the nec- 
essary facilities to take care of the needs of the 
council. 

Second, the national officers and the district rep- 
resentatives will meet in joint session on December 
27th with sessions morning, afternoon and evening 
to organize committees and to take care of the nec- 
essary plans for council procedure which are last- 
minute in character. 

Third, Council registration will begin at 9:00 A.M. 
on December 28th at the LaSalle Hotel and continue 
until noon. The first session of the council will begin 
with a luncheon at 12:15 and this will be followed 
by an address by the national president. Since this 
will be a keynote address, no delegate can afford 
to miss it. The second session of the council will con- 
vene in the council room at 2:30 P.M. as will succeed- 
ing sessions. 

Fourth, at the close of the morning session on 
December 31, the council will reconvene for the 
luncheon at which time a final address will be given 
and the national officers elected by the national coun- 
cil will be installed. Adjournment is scheduled for 
3:00 P.M. of New Years Eve. 

Fifth, the national executive committee and the 
district representatives will meet immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the council to implement the 
program adopted by the council. 

The legislative committees of the twenty-second 
national council will be organized as follows: 

1. Coordination Committee. This committee will 
include the district representatives and the chairmen 
of the legislative committees of the council. Its own 
chairman will be the national vice president. 


2. Council Administration. This committee wil] 
be concerned with credentials, audit of delegate’s ex. 
penses, time and place of the twenty-third national 
council, and the procedures of the council. 

3. Fraternity Administration. This committee wil] 
be concerned with policy and function, organization, 
standards, ethics, ritual, national office housing, the 
chapter handbook, business procedures, districts, 
membership, and the like. 

4. Program and Projects. Perhaps sub-committees 
will be organized to consider chapter, district, and 
national programs and projects. The work of the 
interim committees and commissions during the cur- 
rent biennium will be reviewed by this council com- 
mittee. 

5. Constitution and By-Laws. Whenever legislation 
involves amendment of the constitution or by-laws, 
this committee will be responsible for preparing the 
amendment in final form and for adoption by the 
council. 

6. Publications. This committee will be concerned 
with the problems relating to chapter, district, and 
national publications. 

7. Budget. The responsibility for preparation of 
the budget for the ensuing biennium rests with this 
committee. 

8. Resolutions. 

Those who have attended previous meetings of the 
national council will recognize a radical departure 
from the council organization of recent years. It is 
the thought of the national executive committee and 
the district representatives that the organization pro- 
posed above may prove to be more efficient. Obviously, 
there will have to be sub-committies under some of 
the major committies but the plan submitted should 
enable the major committies to coordinate the reports 
and the recommendations for legislation better than 
under the former plan of organization. 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS 
Number of initiates reported for 40th fiscal year... . 
THE CURRENT ENROLLMENT 


3,587 


Campus Chapters 


Field Chapters 4,271 42,303 


IN Goop STANDING 


Campus Chapters 
Field Chapters 


PER CENT OF Goop STANDING 


3,410 19,563 


Campus Chapters 

Field Chapters 

Total Fraternity 
Net enrollment increase over last year 
Net increase in good standing memberships. :...... 
Increase in percentage of good standing memberships 


2.411 
1.9% 
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If you change your address, please notify your chapter at the address below. In order that your magazine 
may follow you promptly, send also a card to the national office, Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 


Homewood, Illinois. 


The 4ist fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa began June Ist. If as a member of the fraternity you do not 
now hold the 4ist year card, you will wish to get in touch with the officer of your chapter listed below. 
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